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itory exempt from Slavery ; but as they assure 
reir Soutlieru friends, they are now most penitent, 
nd gladly admit the error of their former course. 
Thank God we failed ! ” is the pious exclamation 
F one Of the." gentlemen reeently before the Senate, 


SLAVERY Jim) THE UJYIOJV. wouiu nave seceaea lrom tne union, sucn was tne advantages m their slave institutions, which forever mal toed from the region north and west'of the Ohio Coufereu c ”e b v'a'V,n i nf “ire k a V ujr U1 -1 I,U t UDUe ° ^.‘e 8 -. he should represent a State 

- ' > n 1820 , such was it m 1830; such was it in obliterate the division between labour and capital! is twice, if not thrice, greater than that from the *£w t MmLriSlW jZl, 4)1 member8 " ltbout an . Abolitionist or a Free Sailer, in all its 

It seems to be time, in view of the circumstances c 1850 , Suchrt now is, and such it will be when the We see thus that the Northland the South are region south and east cf it; while the quantity con- P vVa are riX Tlf H .w fa! t? r t u borders ’ M, , hat true republican and Christian man 

in which the country is now placed, and of the South shall demand the repeal of all the laws which steadily moving in opposite directions-the ono bei sumed in the North must be six times greater Such takenthe initi-. rifein SllLlTT has a not , bll,s h with shame for his country, when he 

great controversy respecting Slavery, revived, by prevent the introduction of slaves as such into the coming more averse to Slavory, and the other more? is the case, too, with orchard and garden produce, tion makes its wav into more nnrtWn iILLT* 1 * ”? ects tbat * e . a ™ “ f t,lia Republic is sustaining 
Tierce and Douglas, and their southern allies in the free States, and those other laws by which the Afn- enamoured of it. Differences in their modes of. A singie cent per day, per head, expended by the will be lTkelv t/Tlt Z tb « jwfff , ’ *' ‘ h,s 8 reat lln qmty. Scenes like these sadden the 

extinct Whig party of the South, the Badgers, the f a " slave trade is prohibited, aud all concerned in thought increase from day to day. Southern menl people of New York, Brooklyn, and Philad^tpbia, The policy which nu?mrf in " rt ' ______ 

Joneses and the Claytons—a controversy whose con- J fc a™ declare^ pirates The proverb tells us that now require Southern sohool-books for their children, would amount to over four millions of dollars, or is her standing noliev and tlie fruits rfltl.S! „ paVJTTLJ 

elusion no man can foresee-it is time, we jay, to “ the bird builds itsinert.” Those who and Southern teachers for themselves. The ties one-third of. the whole amount here set down for a r&^KveToftbfeselves nIneomfofrnwf * FAST ARTICLE. 

examine the point of which the South makes the wd 8 *« d y ,he ®°?J s ®. c * f proceeding from the days that once united different sections of the great Me- population of fifteen millons of people. The cause anl theocmar^Sllo,,?ruS anrfmGWh d ‘ Tut f *. /-7 

nAcnnnt which it ennstnnr.l v amnlova lie of Jefferson and Madison to the present time, can thodist association have been broken, and alreadv. of error at the. North ia » wcthiL • t he congressional Corruption, and unfathom- There aTe fast nations, fast parties, fast minis- 


- waiting confirmation iijjthe honourable i 
Charge d'-Affaires to Portugal. Anxious to 
office, he gladly proclaimed his per.itetice. 

- succeded, as he tells his countrymen, tin 
would have seceded from the Union. Such 
cry in 1820; buoIi was it in 1830; sueh v 


is they assure vigour.” “ Public opinion,” then, as he says, “ works Hops, lbs., 
most penitent, in its true calling, as the moderator, not the silence'll {* eeswax a 
former course, of individual differences;” and a community thus caneSn DS 
is exclamation established presents, as Mr. Calhoun was accustomed Molassesfp 
;n e the Senate, to assure his friends, the most perfect form of society Orchard ai 


' VoV.OOO * L f Baltimore, on the 15th instant, Bishop other citizen of this republic could boast and which 
/ 2,000,000 Sw e ,L a rT 0 ™ f r 0m r ° Tr °y Confer - he mentioned notin personal vanity, but to show 

.. j TjnVT r Bal ' lmore Conference to recom- that he bad abundant*cause for the profound grath 

d the General Conferenee to insert a prohibitoty tude, which he laboured to express, but could® find 
in the Discipline, forbidding 1 the buying and no language to convey; and in referring to Ken- 
n scarcely fail to I winn llT" bel "K 8 ’ exce P t ln v >ew of emanci- tucky, he declared that he gloried in her most for 


iffico. of the world has ever yet seen. It is under sueh cir- Animals slaughtered. 

earn his cumstaDces that we are to find the highest organizai) An examination of tl 
Had we tion, and for this, as we are told, •“ the Southern satisfy our readers that 
uth States have peculiar and well nigh indispensably and unfavourable to the 
the advantages in their slave institutions, which forever mal food from the regioi 
t in obliterate the division between labour and capital.’* is twice, if not thrice, 


• n ““ “ mill unu ror inis, as we arc hmo, tne coutuero ; satisry our readers that it is exceedmglv inaccurate them in ImnHntrp” Th. . r <•„ 6 Iu \ I. , ,e lJDIon ’ ana tele proud to belie 

the South : States have peculiar and well nigh indispensable j and unfavourable to tho North. Theexport of ani- fused to concu/in the rLmmlnld™ f tv, t re ' tbat 'When he1 stood up to represent h.er in the Sens 
ch was the advantages in their slave institutions, which forever mal food from the region north and west of the Ohio f'<,nLL! v , f tbe T roy * bo Umted States, ho should represent a Sti 


greatest account, which it consta 
way of both defence and offence, an 
indeed, it would often be diffiei 
champions to have anything to i 
poin t is succinctly expressed in the 
from the-Union,‘Do J nr’-. Future, 


8 IjJof Jefferson and Madison to the present t 


areely fail to see that the,nest has been built “ little in t 
1 little,” until it has arrived almost at the point of evei 
mpielion - that it now needs little more than to jholc 
i covered in by* the passage of a brief law declar- thoe 


thodist association have been broken, and already, of error at the North is,’as we think, readily seen' abfo nplHTcartrparhfir» a ™Wnh U ^Tl^L^ laCU ° I i'' * xllER f aT 
in other churches,-there are differences that must VV here there are thousands of small proprietors, from in the face a-e Witimnt ■Jr’ n f cm. p n ai 

eventually lead to separation Southern pWa «oh of whom a statement is to be oWLd. ^d 

diold Southern conventions, and decline to attend hsulty is far greater than when a single person re- It is time that the Thm-eh ho. i - ■ 

those to which are invited the agriculturists of the presents a family of one, two oY.hree hundred hands, aga net SL vory n terms not o be m staken an J tear Thor 
Union. Southern commercial, conventions are held‘all of whose nroducts *0 into one common A ® , not , t0 , ® mi ,, akcrl ’ and yeflr ;, , rb ? r 


■id-. Future, a pamphlet pub- »“# 'bat cloves may be purchased anywhere and car-jUnion. Southern commercial co 


at. Charleston iu 1850, widely circulated at 1 
ne, and since republished in whole or in part 1 
-ious other places though out the Southern 


e are fast nations, fast parties, fast minis- 
d fast men generally, as well as &st days, 
ire fast editors, also, tboo.qh ■ .•& are not of 
Indeed this may be styled a fast age ; and 
sk is not the only nor the fastest week of the 
(here were six fast weeks, for instance, in 


duots from^v^hfol/^oreig^'orms are n fMe >rtl Southe r r < n ol"the^^^differentTecUon^oTth^Union^ 6 B rod ' uots the evil has been too JtS’g tLd° Tf 6 the Bahimorf 


in various other places thoughout the Southern More than thirty years since, Southern men com- duots from which foreign ones are free. Southern of the two different sections of the Union. Conference^ with FoMH™ Sl^eT .1 a laW Wh ' Cb they . or 

States: ^«^ fd their threats *f dissolution. More than political conventions precede the dissolution of the The northern excess of hay is twelve millions of b«“suourinJ iaZ t wfJ enacted thuTy-four years ago, and wh.ch' 

“ The North possesses none of the material elements f blrt -Y yea « Northern men have been engaged in ties which formerly connected Southern and North- tuns and the southern producA of cotton and rice is thi ^ wavs roUen p ank we ar quite sure th^ £^n^ # ^ 
of greatness, in which the South abounds, whether we ‘ 8av ’«S ,he Union,’- and to accomplish that object ern Whtgs, and Southern and Northern Democrats. 600,000 tuns, or one-twentieth as much in quantity. manJ oth«^conferences will” t XfnlW belief s“x weeks^ J" ‘ h T 

regard the productions of the soil, the access to the tlle y * ,live not only yielded all that has been claimed, From year to year the tendency, in and out of Con- The average value of the latter commodities being that nineteen-twentieths of the M F fhnreb nnt nublic si At nod the ebif rt m 1 p "') Ted fra ™ ba 

markets of the world or the capacity of military de- but have crouched before the men that spurned them, gress, is toward sectionalism; and such being the less than twenty times the average value of the of tli Prthbn 1 ,fYr ^ E ., Cb , b ’ out P“M 10 “gK and the obivalno men who would tight 

fence. While ,he slave States produce nearly every- Throughout all that period they have, to use the case, there would seem now to be some propriety in 'former, it follows that the hay mofe tban counter rLl olrtL e TZ r' c " ’ C0 | n t CUI ' f wlth ' be f "' ith nfles at the slightest intimation agk.nst their 

thine within themselves, the free States will soon de- words of tho Charleston Courier., exhibited tbe ” base examining bow far tbe Northern States denend unnn balances the cotton and tho rfco flnv I to . _T^°y Con fe* enc c- it is time that all the honour, stood forth as the political swindlers and re- 


regard the productions of the soil, tbe access to the tlle y lmve not only yielded all that lias been claimed, From year to year the tendency, in and out of Con- The average value of the latter commodities being that nineteen twentietl-R of it-e M 17 rhLi, n„t nublte oiJht ,„d tho „v,;?"i “appanred trom the 

markets of the world or the capacity of military de- but have crouched before tho men that spurned them, gress, is toward sectionalism ; and such being the less than twenty times the average value of thi A?bSJJ„ „ M ‘ E ( , Cburch ’ out puhltc sight and the olnvalnc men_ who would fight 

fence. While ,he slave States produce nearly every- Throughout all that period they have, to use the ease, there would seem now to he some propriety in former, it follows that the hay mofe tban counter rLl ol ibo TZ r' r f ’ co , n t cur f wltb f tbe f " ith nfles at the slightest intimation against their 

thing within themselves, the free States will soon de- words of tho Charleston Courier , exhibited tbe “ base examining how far the Northern States depend upon balances the cotton and the nee Hemp flax and Afb» ' S t '“ e tha * the bo "P ur ’ 6tood f IA th 88 the P ohtlcal swmdlers and re¬ 
pend on them even for food, as they now do for rice, cupidity and servile truckling and subserviency the South for their prosperity and-their existence, corn, as the reader sees balance each oZrLeav rf 8 f° jeCt , Perb T P ud,at ,°ro'. confideneemen, pocket,book droppers, 

sugar, _ tobacco and cotton-the employment of their to the South,” which, as that journal informs its and how far tbe menace of disunion, supposing “tfo ing foese, thenoutofrtewwe h^etheh'dlnJi^ *1™ °f foaChurcb and especially pannel thieves and Peter Funks of the country. A 


ei We have shown 

that the pricefof that staple must be permanently i,“°? llnenl *i, U 'J? n 

' raised ; how would the manufacturing industry of the ‘ jOU J se ’ wblob ’ 88 tbe Cow 
free States stand this rise, if their taxes were, raised readers— 
by a dissolution of the Union, and how would their “ Truthfully, as well as sti 
labourers subsist under this new burden, if they at the variobs occasiojs on whic 
once lost the employment afforded by the free use of obtained the mastery in Congi 
one hundred and forty millions of southern capital , advantages. Which are well 1 


readers, prevail “ almost univer; 
the Northern States, and with whs 
answer to this question!-we refer c 


iarnestly meant and really to he oarried out, ought 1 
0 be regarded by them with anxiety or alarm. That 


ton and the rice. Hemp, flax and 
ler sees, balance each other. Leav- 
out of view, we have the following 


and the disbursement of twenty millions of south . 
taxes? The answer to this question will bring us to General Government has been, on the while adverse 
the last view we shall present of onr subject, and will to Slavery. The truth .is, that our Government, al- 
show that the Union has, in truth, inestimable worth though hostile in its incipiency to domestic Slavery, 
, for the JVorth It defies all the powers of figures to and starting into-political being with a strong bent 
calculate the value to the free States of the conserva- towards Abolition, yet afterward so changed its policy 
five influence of the South upon their social organize- that its action for the most part, and with only a lew 
tion.” exceptions, has fostered the Blaveholding interest, and 

Few ideas are more widely disseminated or more it from six to fifteen States, and from a feeble 

deeply seated among Southern men than that which aud B P are ?°P ulatl(in to onc of teu m '»'<>“ 8 ” 
is here inculcated—the oppression of the slavehold- Harsh as this may sound to Northern ears, it is 
ing States for the benefit of the free ones. Few yet most true, and it affords to its ?outhern.authors 
errors are of more universal acceptation than ia the ( ud warrant for complimenting “ the sons of the 
belief throughout all the country south of Mason South ” upon their unwavering ‘’ fidelity to their own 
and Dixon’s lino that the prosperity of the North is interests,” real or supposed. What, however, shall 
due to its connection with the South, and that a we say of the sons of the North—(he “huekstersin 
oontinuance of that connection is to the former a politics,” always ready, as the Mercury assures us, 


following comments upon Mr. Parker’s recent dis¬ 
course, which, as the ,Co««ef assures its Southern 
readers— 

“ Truthfully, as well as strongly, details and depicts 
the variobs occasions on which Southern interests have 
obtained the mastery in Congress, or, at least, important 
advantages, which are well worthy the consideration 


RELATIVE POWER OF THE JVORTH AWL 
SOUTH. 


ail of which Slavery is prohibited. South of Mary¬ 
land and Missouri there are twelve States in which 
Slavery is regarded aB a blessing. Between these 
two great blocks of States lie three whose position 
may at first appear doubtful, to wit: 

Free population. Slave. Total. 

Delaware. 87,719 2,688 90,407 

Maryland.. 485,946 89,204 575,150 


fu L«av- even now the neglect of the Church, and especially pannel thieves and Peter Funks of the country. 1 
following our own branch of it, has fatally misled the nation, grand metempsychosis seems to have taken place, 0 
W’e have refused to reaffirm our own early acts ex- perhaps it is only a phase of the spiritual phene 
60 000 000 P reK ' vc of abhorrence against Slavery, and the menon. Jonathan Wild and the Count La Ruse ar 
ie|ooo|ooo woldd > perceiving the Church quiescent” concludes speaking through the mouths of North Carotin: 
60]ooo|ooo 110 longer to battle the rampant spirit of pro-slavery. Badger and Virginia Mason. And as the veraciou 
9,000,000 The light that should have guided the world has Fielding relates that Jonathan and the Counl 


matter of absolute necessity if it would avoid return- t0 “ knock themselves down to the highest bidder ” n or 
ing to the" original poverty and weakness” that for Northern men with Southern principles 1 Can vl n -, 
must inevitably result from a dissolution of the we say aught of them but that their cause lias gene- 1 
Union. To northern men such an event, as we are r ally been masked by “ cupidity, truckling and sub- , 
told, would be fatal, because it would, be followed by serviency to the South,” by aid of which the latter IW* 
an increase of taxation, a diminished demand for has acquired a degree of Control over the operations “ 
labour, and diminished power to command the capi- °> the Union never, contemplated by the men who ° , 
tal of the South, accompanied by inorcased difficulty foamed the Constitution ? , - 

in finding freight for their ships, or raw material Sixty-five years since, at the date of the adoption , . 
for consumption in their factories and mills. To of the Constitution, there existed throughout the ou :„, 
them, therefore, tho Union is, according to universal Union scarcely any difference of opinion on theques- A „ 
southern authority, “ of inestimable worth where? tl0n Slavery. Washington and Adame, Jeffer- A 
as a dissolution of the Union' would, lo the South, son and Franklin, Hamilton and Madison, Jay, Ran- 1 ,& 
be fraught with blessings. Once separated from the dolph, and Pinckney, all equally regarded it as a £ , 

North, says our pamphlet: A; blight and a curse, to be exterminated at as early a 


rn ears it is Slavery exists in all of these, but the proportion 
thern authors S slaves free is > as our readers see, but little more 
3 sons of the than one t0 SGV&n - tendenmes of the majority 

y to their own mu8fc ’ ^erefoto, be in the direction of the North, 
bwever, shall and ^ intares ' 8 carry them necessarily toward 
“huekstersin tle Wttwtp-. Maryland is fast becoming a mining 
■v assures us and man ufactniing State, and the 'policy of tlie ‘ 
best bidder” North favours diversification of labour, afid thus 
cinles 1 Can furn . islK!fi a market for coal and iron that-cacnot he 
use lias gene- ob,a ’ ned in South, Baltimore has a large trade 
ling and sub- witb tbc West, and the largest portion of it, that 
icli the latter 'y b ’°‘' sbe hllH made the greatest efforts to secure, 


■Wool, lb.-.. 

Beeswax and Hay, lb. 

Orchard and Garden Produc 


. .’ipfe.e total value of the principal produ 
ern agrieulturo, for that year, is thus. 
Bow’s Review, 3d series, vol. ii. p. 141: 


DOMESTIC SLAVE TRADE. 


“ though they knew each other to be thieves, never 
gave the least hint of this knowledge in their dis¬ 
course together, but on the contrary had the words 
honesty, honour and friendship as often in their 
mouths as any other men,” the ehivalric tone of 
Badger & Co., while engaged in robbing the people 
of the North, of country sufficient for a common- 
' sized empire, renders it altogether probable that 


,$195,000,000 A Correspondent of tho (Cincinnati) Christian Baa g er « Lo , while engaged in robbing the people 

nmm p—.. 

..217,060,000 which he was a witness, m a letter to that paper,dated Jonathan and his friend are merely in a more ad- 

11*100,000 Lexington, Ky. vanced sphere using their triumphant genius in the 

..$22,000,000 Bko. Boynton : Having seen notices of public plundering of States instead of the picking of 
is of South- sales of slaves, as they are usually given in the slave pookets. Yes, it must be so. As Wordsworth says : 

iven' in I)e States, similar to tho enclosed, which, if you please, ■■ Tim soul that rises with us, our life’s star 


‘•Her trade would revive and grow, like a field of interests of-those by whom the slaves were held, 

use of some 130 or 140 millions a year of her capital, .. .’ ^ , ,■ ,, . . 

and also pays to the federal Government at lffigt 26 Abolition. ” Twenty years later, the same opinions 
millions oi ia.w, 2;; of which are spent beyond her were still held by Southern men. a» was shown by 
borders. This great stream of taxation continuaily tlie debates in Congress on the subject of Slavery in 
bears the wealth of the South far away on its waves, the Territory of Indiana. The war of 1812, directed 


ired a degree of Control over the operations bcs nor *B °/ fob Ohio.; and it is in that quarter that g 
nion never contemplated by the men who "“gmentation ik most rapid. Her slaves are few in t 

re Constitution ? number, and, in the event of separation, she would r, 

ive years since, at the date of the adoption bav . e th « guarantee of the North for their possession 
institution, there existed throughout the l ^ e period of preparation for gradual and Ad , 

ireely any difference of opinion on theques- qmet emancipation; -whereas, should she go with p„, 
Slavery. Washington and Adams, Jeffer- ! !'° bouth ’ but fex T would Remain at the close of a 
franklin, Bamillon and Madison, Jay, Ran- sl ”S ,e ycar ”°m tffe date cf separation from Penn- An 
d Pinckney, all equally regarded it as a T™ ,a ' , with the North is not one, , f 

d a curse, to be exterminated at as early a tberefor . e > • be dl f ; h ’e d 5 Delaware, of course, ac- 
was consistent with proper regard for 'the companies and becomes a part of the -Merth 
of those by whom tbe slaves were held. So, too, with Missouri Her interests look eastward, 

^- nf tli e . 01 vovvi« B : ft&Tt-and not BOtuiiward. Railroads are rapidly uniting ' Y ? 

8 the Courier inforito's its readers, “ toward rCi wl T r . »w -vier mrm- 

I.” Twenty years later, the same opinions 618 ™ d m,n * 18 !<>* easiw„ra for a market for their r 
[held by Southern men, as was shown by Prod«ols Her chief city looks westward and north- if 
es in Congress on the subject of Slavery in ™ rd > and DOt 80 «‘ h ward for its trade.. It may, fift 
tory of Indiana. Tlie war of 1812, directed J >erefure - baregarjleff as absolutely certain that, in j 


of South- sales of slaves, as they are usually given in tne slave pookets. Yes, it must be so. As Wordsworth says : 

en' in De S tales > similar to tho enclosed, which, if you please, u The soul that rises with us our life’s star * 

you can print,* illustrative of the demoralizing in- Has had elsewhere a sitting 

flucnce of the “accursed institution,” I thought it And cometh from afar; ” 

imption. Products. might be of some good to the cause of humanity to au( j y0U r slaveholding Senator is but a poorly dis- 

15.364 *105,600.000 relate an occurrence which came under my own isc ^ tbief reC ently from Newgate or Botany Bay. 

"OT?as? P f er80nal observation-one which will enable many 8 Then there is Douglas of Illinois, decidedly a fast 
l^yw ° f th V ead r °I y ° Ur pa L er bet 6r ‘°J udg ° ot - th ° man. Not indeed a trader, as he is called by those 

12 419 187 enormous fraud necessarily employed in carrying vul people who are hangiDg and bnrnin y ood 

Mf))S40 out the legitimate working of the system of invo- 8tl . a w and unexceptionable broadcloth for the fake 
18 689 627 fitfd ^tl”' In present tour ehanced to of do i ng him dishonour. Arnold Douglas they call 
38,689,627 fi„ d myself at the ‘ Dee House,” in Maysvilie, with him an | they say Arnold is really his fecond name, 

it year is other fellow travellers, atvaitmg the usual signal, Arno]d was b ad man and died poor and despised, 

LT h « : but w^pursuo him beyond^theVave by lugging 


and your slaveholding Senator is but a poorly dis¬ 
guised thief, recently from Newgate or Botany Bay. 

Then there is Douglas of Illinois, decidedly a fust 
man. Not indeed a traitor, as he is called by those 


isT™ mY^oITs a T Y a' fifio ' fiVT Jr l P m cba , nced of doing him dishonour. Arnold Douglas they call 

. $ t 739 ^ J t 8138,689,627 find myself at the “ Dee House,” in Maysvi lie, with hi an Tl they say Arnold is really his fecond name. 

i.ge value of Indian Corn for that year is other fellow travellers, awaiting the usual signal, Arnold was a bad man and died poor and despised, 

cents; but the distance.ftom market “ stage ready, all aboard.” On taking my seat rn but why pursue him beyond the grave by lugging 

at « ,, ' 0ldt y ( f oommarncation throughout the the stage, I found seated on the front seat a coloured befoi . e t J he l pubHc the fae J that the f ]iinois ^ is 

in 8outh reduce H below this average. II we take it woman holding in her arms a beautiful bright-eyed bearB m n * ame t ls this Arnold’s fault 1 No.no, 

at 33 cents per bushel, we shall probably hem excess boy, about twelve months old, and by her side two no i w nrfttPK . SI1 „i, „ Kn : ri |. nf * 

in f tbe J ru,h ' and tbis w111 S ive Uir tho wl ' ulc coloured girls, one about thirteen- and the other fif- Let the dft P d traito g r re 0 ur business is with the 

id agjCron. ... . , a ^'- 0n woemug ho usual signal, Hving . Douglas, we said, is no traitor. Whom has 

h 60*000 ooo all right" the driver gave.a crack of his whip, and , )0 b&rayed f Does he not fairly represent a State 

the other Products of Agricultme. 50 ,mm we soon found ourselves winding our way up the which e ,^ cted the inhuman black lavs? Is he not 


no traitor. Whom has 
fairly represent a State 
black laws ? Is he not 


. . . 8333 689 627 mg t he town ot JViaysviile. But not to digress. The , 

suMect of this narrative is the coloured woman, no- ia . He is”a very fast specimen of the very yo'ungest 

tem of Sonthem Produce.. $500,000 ,000 Tf her race, who have^qufoeda suffiden^ mount ° rchards ’ P b ^ ,n « «wearmg, lying and petty 

s rather in excess of the truth, but. of information to converse with a considerable de- Man y euch boys have made tolorably re¬ 
ive an average product of about gree of intelligence. Having a book in my hand, BlU Dou g Iil8 goes t 0 »he West and 

ad - she asked if she might take it. To may inquiry if ^ slnk8 fo”™ the posi- 

th this the northern product, it is she could read, she replied in the affirmative. She fo° n of 8 “eebamo to that, of a membei of the House 

a that the northern farmer is, in was about twenty-five years of age, half white, with ,he ITnHed StltL’ t tr ansition is easy 

nearer market, and always pro- a countenance expressive of the anguished heart * b ® Hm tedSta * es Senate, and unless his headlong 


a,nd small indeed is the portion which ever returns 
refreshing clouds to replenish its sources. Turn 
back to iis natural channel, and the South will her 
lieved of 15 millions of taxes, to be left where they c: 
ho most wisely expended, in the hands of the payer 


produce for the foreign trade, and all her ports will 
throng with business. Norfolk and Charleston and 
Savannah, so long pointed at by the North as a proof 
of the pretended evils of Slavery, will be cfowded with 
shipping, and their warehouses crammed with mer- 


by Madison and Monroe, was emphatically a war of 
the southern and middle States, having for oho of 
its, objects an enlargement of the free territory of 
the Union. Virginia did.not then object to the an¬ 
nexation of Canada, but at that time none had yet 
undertaken to prove tbat Slavery among the people 
was required for the establishment of perfect free¬ 
dom among their masters. None had then under- 


(,f (ke eve!lt “P the threatened dissolution of tho Union, 

A these three States will remain connected with the " *" '"“wy laimer is, in was uuout iwemy-nve years ot age, nail white, with t tv ,a TTmtod st<.toa - -—j 

North What would be the course of Kentucky and “afi Y , 8 ’ m « eb c ffin market and always pro- a countenance expressive of the anguished heart 00^5^01^8166 ^^’ end !»t d ° ng 

Western Virginia, it is somewhat, though we think I^ mUU \ bBtter “ ea ^jf lnteieu, '> 8p The w.ttan Net a tear was seen to moirten her eye as mT era bfoTes d ft kt or Kx PriJjL JtJ* TT 

® P; not very much, more difficult to deteriiine. Both t * w ” tb > ln Texas, fifteen cents, becomes she bid farewell to the many coloured people who Stafes HAs the fate of k*n T* rt tbe United 

would have v6ry strong reasons for pursuit- the cents by the time it reaches Massochu- were watching to recognise her as the stage left the n nd hV,^ 

?^. e same course with Maryland and Missouri; bqt for f ttS ’ aD h d t ? e , far “ w f the latfe f obtains as much town. On arriving at the first village, four miles wendine * P WMn hlm ° f the 

the present we will assume that they belong to the f° r bushelas the farmer °f the former obtains from Maysville, the stage door was suddenly opened P AmonJ the,/™, men Mr l?„, tf • 

,nder - s-4, and that the following is the proper classifi- fo f fo » r i and this is true, to a greater or less extent, and a voice heard to say, “ There she is, I bought t ivfo’thv ' E 6 P Sp “ lm “ 

m of the State • p p ' with reference to all the products of agriculture, her and child for eleven hundred dollars,” Another , wort not| cing- VVhy, thirty years ago, he went, so 

, n! T l ‘ w -P , „ The prices of cotton, tobacco, rice, &c„ above given, voice replied, “ He was d-d mean, else he would - far aS t0 volun P r bis s , eT ylC8S P ut d “ w “ a Have 

i the North are New England, New York, N ew are their prices at the ports from which they are ex- let me had her," and tbe door was slammed to ‘n^roc' 10 ”- This was Jong before the Boston mer- 
P fn;noM V M 1 AV,- I)eaW w- e ’ M ? r y land > 9, h l?’ ported, and include all charges up to the^time of The poor woman then said, “No, he won’t, for he chant8formed tbecorpsof mmute men to send Sims 
U InBlvn ’ M0hlgan ’ W t ° n f n ’ . Iowa -Ca’i- shipment, even to warehouse rent and broker’s com- wanted me to go down the river, but my master !" t0 S1 . a I ery -' , Wben , of Massachusetts, 

.a and Minnesota, now soon to become a State. mi6si on on the sale. . would not sell me to go down the river-he had to !l® W P t f « lndlotlD # ‘ be Abolitionists. But since 

and th ° ( 7 arallnas ’ To make a fair comparison of the agricultural sell my husband, and he would only sell me to go ‘t e “ h ® aDd S 1. 0W by , lntermUrent 

? 4 Tenn8SS8e ’ Alabama, operations of the two sections, it would be required out and live by Lexington, where my husband is 8 ageS / H‘ 8 fiH>b«stenng speeches at Plymouth and 
ussippi, Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas. to pursue a similar course with the North, taking owned-he sold him-out year ago, and now I am ^where showed progress, but he rapidly fell back, 

States. Free Population. *y31ave. Total. the value of their products at the place of sale; and going to meet him again—I wanted the man to buy ami is now so very slow that he would have actually 


mejhalf of this amount, say.'..1166,310,373' an(J j bave 

ifctiijaas tlw total Sontbern Product, exclu- 'b o^ a.g 6 ^ 1 

important au’item’ofSonffieni Produce !”$500,000,00(T of her race^ 


arleston and ‘aken to show that “ the love of true liberty and ^ ’ f th ^ , e 8 owing 18 tne proper classih- 
th as a proof manly independence of thought” could exist m no 

ifowded with communities except those in which men, their wives »n the North are. New England, New York, New 
d with mc-r- and their children were bought and sold like cattle Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Ohio, 
large capital in the market. The discovery of this great political Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Ca'i- 
i and tunnel truth was reserved for the generation succeeding that fornia, and Minnesota, now soon to become a State. 


, , » -...» she could read, sbe replied in the affirmative. She 

to be borne in mind that the northern farmer is, in was about twenty-five years of age, half white, with j 
most cases, much nearer market, and always pro- a eoutfletiance expressive of the anguished heart , 
video with, much better means of intercourse. The within. Not a tear was seen to moisten her eye as ' 
corn that is worth, in Texas, fifteen cents, becomes she bid farewell to the many coloured people who ! 
worth sixty cents by the time it reaches Massaehu- were watching to recognise her as the stage left the ) 
setts, and the farmer of the latter obtains as much town. On arriving at the first village, four miles 
for one bushel as the farmer of the former obtains from Maysville, the stage door was suddenly opened 1 
for four; and this is true, to a greater or less extent, and a voice heard to say, “ There she is, I bought 
with reference to all the products of agriculture, her and child for eleven hundred dollars.” Another r 


would cut canals; it would build roads and tunnel truth was reserved for the generation succeeding that forma, and Minnesota, now soon to 
mountains, and drive the iron horse through the re* which gave to the world such men as Washington, The south includes Virginia, anc 

motest valleys, till ‘ the desert should blossom like the Jefferson and Madison. * Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennt____ v _ 

rose.*” That, in the outset, the tendencies of the nation Mississippi,-Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas. 

Four years have now elapsed since the publication were “ toward Abolition,” is most. true. Equally States. Free Population. Slave. T 

of this pamphlet, and’with each and every day of true is it that for the last thirty years they have North.....20 800,000 

those years these ideas have obtained a stronger been in the opposite direction, and, in. so asserting, o,200,000 3; 

hold on the southern mind, until at length we find the Courier is sustained by facts. With difficulty kuch were the proportions at the 

them now repeated from every quarter of the slave- the territory North and West of Missouri was se* ® U8 > Dear v years old; but 
holding States. In all, the continuance of the Union cured to the free States%s their share of the Louis- aave oeen materially changed. Th 
is now regarded as the one great necessity of the iana purchase. Since then, Florida has been pur- ^ on °f * our y©8*rs, coupled ■ 

North—as the condition of its existence as a thriving chased by the Union for the South , and Texas has ^ ncr ® a8e > must have swelled the p 

and prosperous community. AM that northern been purchased by the Union for the South.- At the northern set of States to seventeen 
people desire, as we are told by the Charleston Mer- cost of an expensive war, made by the South , and for the natural increase, and a small in 
cury , is tC power and gain,” and to secure these they Southern objects, a portion of the Mexican territory probably carried the number in the 
must clibg to the Union as the sheet-anchor of all bas been added to the Union, and Cuba is now to be millions. The total population 

their hopes. With the Snuth, on the contrary, the purchased, at a cost of a hundred millions, for the was scarcely greater than is tf 

great necessity is dissolution, and, if the Uniofi is to South. Tho Gadsden treaty, at a cost of twenty ^ hie ? 5 m a sectlonal division, mus 

be maintained, it can be so only on. condition that millions, secures more territory for the South. North. 

southern men shall be the masters of its policy, what in all this time has been nurehased for the v ,fc charged.that the North lives 
both external and internal. The^North may wince, North V 7 Nothing 1 Nofc ’ even a foot of land ! When f ^ e 

b ut it must submit. So says the Mercury even now : W0 had a djspu ,f with Eng]and aboilt -the bounda- ^ d T, 

“ They threaten us with a great northern party, and r ies of Maine, that State was left to compromise as . a *" J - . . 

a general-war upon the South. If they were not mere best she could. When the boundaries of Texas were tf tha r, J 

hucksters iu politios-with only this peculiarity, that to be M ttled, an army was sent to the State, and " 

every man offers himself, instead of some other commo- when collision had been thus produced, war was de- to sTmH to^ thi 

dity, for sale—we should surmise that they might do , ■ . „ tn „ nr , ’ rwoseented ?<> submit to all the demands ot the 

what they threaten, and thus bring out the real tri- °“"? d L D ^ e * 8 *| nlmorta miFlioo^ nnd tIl!m return to their natural poverty 

mnph of the South, by making o. dissolution of the o? TllTLT but, before doing this.it would be w 

Union necessary. But they will do no such thing, ba-d added a vast amount of territory on the t-outh- that che facts are really so. We thi 

They will bluster and utter a world of swelling self- ern and.South-Western side of the Union. At the and are disposed to th J ink that our 

glorification> and end by knocking themselves down to North all is different. Canada and the other British 1 c examination o^rep 

the highest bidder. To be sure, if they could make the possessions, with their two and a half millions of examination, agree 


South, and that the following is the proper classifi- ..v 0ur ana IS I1 tr , l ? e ’ t0 a g reafc er or less extent, and a voice heard to say, “ There she is, I bought 
cation of the State : . ^, ltb reference to all the products of agriculture, her and child for eleven hundred dollars.” Another 

t,. i.l. iu.„ t L ovn ivr rtw tvt ^ v 1 at 1 he prices ot cotton, tobacco, rice, &c., above given, voice replied, “ He was d—d mean, else he would 

Ie!“M h nW 8 * d, M J°4 k, ni.® W are their prices at the ports from which they are ex- let me bad her,” and the door was slammed to 

InSn P Sl w-^ Maryland, Ohio, ported, and include all charges up to the time of The poor woman then said, “No, he won’t, for he 

8b >P-nt ff to warehouse rent and hroker’soom- wantfd me to go down the rjyer, hut my master 


14,800,000 178,000 14,978,000 were this 

5,200,000 3,000,000 8,200,000 

the proportions at the date of the cen- wou ] d he 
fly four years old; hut since then they a t muc h 


the value of their products at the place of sale; and going t( 


1 elsewhere’ showed progress, but he rapidly fell back, 


mnph of the South, by making o, dissolution of the 
Union necessary. But they will do no such thing. 
They will bluster and utter a world of swelling self- 1 
glorification, and end by knocking themselves down to ■ 
the highest bidder. To be sure, if they could make the 


best bargains by destroying the South, they would set 
about it without delay. But they cannot. They live 

/cation, of an object for hatred and a field forplun- “ly’coat, hiuhat^of freedom must"notfeve^fwbea fum ‘dependent on bis Puer to sell. The man who engto^oafnot be estimated^Tth^present Now she began to enquire of her new attendant, tofouity g 'and hi nam/^Tte found^n'tho fortf 

i- r - t h can be done with profit to ourselves. Worse, sells hisMay’s labour for a dollar, cannot be a custo- time at less than §130,000,000, If the coal trtde at if be was going to take her over to Mr.-.with foiSkf ' 

mav be sure thev w^l cm/off rst a^ the nofot where however, than this, the North dare/not even recog- mer to the storekeeper to a greater extent than a dol- j €S8 than |20,000 000. The manufacture of ships whom her husband lives. What, think you, was' His nreaehine is said to ‘‘ nut oit ” man^nf W, 

toev df«co”rthatthevcaniake nothing more 0^^ it! nine the existence of freedom in any community the ar per day. The farmer who has only one hundred j 9 more than $20,000,000; books, newspapers, maga- her consternation when she was told that, he knew iLfo andit is thoLhfc tlmt \n time ho Jm ' « 

and^ may lose ” 7 ’ members of which are suspected of having in their bushels of wheat to sell, cannot purchase more than z ; ne8 a n d engravings, amount to many milliona. nothing about her husband or the man who owned output’of his pulpit They cannot “ stand such fnrt 

“ Zr triumph (if the South ” would as we vein8 African blood. We can have no commercial ‘be value of those bushels. The planter who has A dd to the infinite quantity of manufactures scat- him \ She shed no tears, but she enquired, with a P The Rev §Lro“o Phanu is , te n 

re tnlrl Lfc l td .A ft. The North treat y with the P«°P le of Ha J'i, because they are but twenty bales of cotton to selh cannot purchase tered throughout New England, New York, Penn- frantic expression of her eyes-“ you are not going different ^man He is not one of t e 3 050 wl u n„t 

are told, be found m the adoption by the North of ^ and are ^ j^ b]e to be ^ eized and goId . We more goods than they will pay for. So it is with 8y i vanift) &n % 0 cher Northern States, the mining of to lock “ e U P in th e jail to-night, are you ? ” 6 Ihefr nam?s to the nauer He flPf 

tion of the Union necessary 1 ” Therefore the South liave not dared t0 recognise the Republic of Liberia, communities. Their power to purchase is limited j ead alld copper, the enormous product of lumber, “ No; you will stay to-night where there is lots it. He never reads Hie Congressional ^doings hc- 

mav demand what it pleases and the North must le st it might offend the South. Look where we may, b / 0 I b t‘ r 1 f°^t I88 U ® u f b b® ln g fbe case, it would the ice trade, the production of houses, the quantity of boys and girls, and you can have as much fun as cause that would be “ meddling with politics ’Mrtiich 

viefd all that is demanded on penalty of separation the Soutb dictates the P ollc y of the whole Union i * j tr£ lf e amo “S the people of 0 f labour and manure applied to the improvement you want,” at the same time reaching his hand hack his people don’t like. He attends to his big tomes of 

.?I t isTnffioient >’ P the the action of whose government has, as the Conner ‘ be J*° f b ““f .C % ,1 f gfater extent than 0 f land, while the South is everywhere exhausting and taking hold of the hair of the young girl’s head, theology, and visits the sisters andthatH ’m chief 

“ for demanding the p^ssa/e of the Nebraska S' correctl y a88Ures its readers ’ “ fo8tered the sla *' e ' ^#18* -JTlT* £ , ? th6 latte I’ 1 , ab ° Ur 18 8oil - a “ d readily he seen how enormous i! saying to her, “ If you don’t look out and keep jonr aim and end. 

that it excites the hostilities^ the Abolitionists and bolding interests, and swelled it from six to fifteen ?°^ beld in honour among white men, and slaves, as t h e production of the North as compared with that wool combed better, you will get it gulled.” As East horses there are some if not more • and fast 
Free Sffiler ” Aat i does so is reaa ded as evi ? tate8 ’” and now P ro P oeea t0 8We11 U s,i11 further ’ I-^ der of the South. The earnings of canals, canal boats, they left the ears, their attendant told Them to keep boys to dr ve and p Jt tl em Th?s is an age of as 

Lie t£ the mature “°is right anfpreper, Zd the Compromise and purchas- » d railroads are *80.000,000.; and if we estimate together, or he “ would tread on their nigger heel J’ bofs and young ufen. who go off nighlaTd return 

therefore to he siinnerted ” T et the North fume and 1 s Cuba. i,„i p I ° soutnern ia Dour was not more than t h e va ] ue of the property carried at only ten times I waited and they passed up from the oars, in front in the morning, and can tell nothing of their where- 

fret, it dare not £solve' that Union to which it is Has th f P 0 ^ tended to cement the bonds of balf 88 “ as h T le Luktion of theho^msecti^ IT C08t of tmneportion, we obtain $800,000,000. of me, into the main street; the woman received in ahouts. They pour the rum fast down (heir throats, 

indebted for all its “power and gain.” We .ake, 3^ b ^ is.Lo t’Lbfo toLI Toil ^ 


have been materially changed. The vast immigra¬ 
tion of the last four years, coupled With the natural 
increase, must have swelled the population of the 
northern set of States to seventeen millions; while 
the natural increase, and a smalHmmigration, have 
probably carried the number in the southern one to 
nine millions. The total population of the Union in 
1840 was scarcely greater than is that of the States 
which, in a sectional division, must constitute the 
North. 

ItTis charged that the North lives upon the South, 
that its prosperity results from the vast trade fur¬ 
nished by the South, and that it could not prosper 
if separated from the South; and these are the 
charges it is proposed now to examine, ff they are 
well founded, and if the North owes to its Southern 
connection all its “ power and gain,” it may be well 
to submit to all the demands of the South, “ rather 
than return to their natural poverty and weakness; ” 
but, before doing this, it would he well to be assured 
that the facts are really so. We think they are not, 
and are disposed to think that our readers will, at 
the close of the examination, agree- with us in this 
belief. 

Tbe “ gain " from a customer is dependent alto- 


were this done, it would be found that the excess in 
that was so far greater than in quantity that it 
would be safe to estimate its agricultural production 
at much more than double the amount above, given 


my other two children, but he said ‘ her old master __ u , . , • v — 

would not let them go.’ ” tm ? nt . to Slavery, if he had not been too ill to re¬ 

in making tho change from the stage to the omni- “ al ." ^ "FX 0 ? f a , n v, eg , u ? T, ltb falrer P ro . 8 ; 
bus which took us down to the depot, at Paris, I P eots a fr. lr oareer - if he had held out, we should 
least $90,000,000, making a found myself seated by the side of a young man, T/J aT X P reaerUln S a Propofum to re- 
I wIl0 inmrediatdy began conversation with the wo- I'ZTTJJ b:ds fair 
man’s new master, !nd from their conversation 1 f )Serable rate ^hrch seems to 

learned that there was a gang of “ niggers,” as they D store I0 I L , o g „ 

called them, to bo started frol Louisyflfe the first of r n JLn To /J ition't h TheDemooratiopariy is 
the week, to go down the river. fast going to perdition-that is to say out of power; 

On leaving the omnibus, the woman, with her th<; perdition agenume doughface Democrat 
child and the youngest girl (for the older Tne was kn ° t WS 18 ‘F' ° belDg da P rlved °/ .The Whig 

left at Paris), was told by their new master to go P a Uy’ on ‘ tbe otber b “ d ’ 8eem to v .^^ r W d ^ I 19 ^' 
into the cars with this young man. while he nut hfr Belng out of l°?, 8r : tb ? ]r responsibility is less for the 


total somewhat exceeding $1,200,000,000. who immediately began 

The South, however, makes its exchanges hut once man s n ew master, and 
in a year, while at the North, because of the prox- learned that there was a 
imity of markets, exchanges are repeated from month called them, to be started 
to[month, throughout the year. The market gardener the week, to go down the 


furnishes cabbages and potatoes, peas and beans, to leaviu S the omnibus, the woman, with her wsiTtbaloT befog deprived of^officFVh'rwvF 

the man who converts them into coal. Thence they f blld “ d JonngMt girl (for the older one was " the other h S and P seem to he mniL Zn 8 

go, as coal, to another, who converts them into pig- ! eft at Pans), was told by their new master to go Line out of power their resnonsihilitu i?lec« r l th 
iron ; thence to the rolling-mill, whence they come ! D ‘° tb ® ca rs with this young man, while he put hlr ^eSThlish^SlavefXn 'NlhLln 

out as. bars; thence to the shops, from which they b® d aud trunk into the baggage car. They seated m-oftt bv this-fact The Whies of the N(rth nrn 
,ome 6nt as axes, spades, plouZ or steam-engine^ tleaT W ZKtT* Th ' ' °° CUpied 

and thus there-is a constant and unceaeing motion in tlie “ r8t seat ln trout ot them. The woman ex- „i;hlv fr,™ them nt the T B0 Ul»tiv O i - 

the produce of the North,-and from this motion come P u ressed some anxie . t .y a fr°“ { bed and trunk, and S* T™ev^^aiTproverKalVv a fast Lrtv to mite 
the « power and gain,” which by our southern friends J be y,°" D g “ an f l uleted her fears by telling her that w6tions aTd to bilk them Manlof fhe nrtnrt 
are attributed to the Union, the manufactures of fr‘ e oId .“ lan ^ a8 P^ting them aboard, Would LTstrels 
Massachusetts amount to not less than $150,000,000. 11 surprise you to know that the new master had left, 

Her shoe manufacture alone is 37,000,000. The aad bat this young man was prepared to pay her S L dowtollale imnlfoit^^ conMeL in a Ltv 
manufactures of tbe City of New York, in 1850, fare J-or that she had been deceived all this time Tnder whose iTfiLcFthe oomOTomlse mlnLreT rT 
amounted to $105,000,000, and those of Philadel- with the promise that she was going to see her hus- ^TO wle enacted and acLeled fo meas ^ 8 of 
phia were fully equal, and probably greater. Those baud, the father of her children ? I presume not. T7„ D i __ . 


the rear end of the car, I occupied 
in front of them. The woman ex- „i 
mxiety about the bed and trunk, and E 
n quieted her fears by telling her that - 
?as putting them aboard, &o. Would ' 
to know that the new master had left, 


Her shoe manufacture alone is 37,000,000. Tho aud that this young man was prepared to pay her Jjji 6 
manufactures of tbe City of New York, in 1850, “ re 01 tbat she had been deceived all this time unde , 
amounted to $105,000,000, and those of Philadel- ™ lth the promise that she was going to see her hus- 185( ) 


people, would not be admitted into the Union were ' . At the present time th 

they to‘offer themselves, with a bonus of twenty Jh e gam from a customer is dependent alto- . am ount. The iron tra 
millions. The area of Slavery must he enlarged at gather on his power to purchase; and this is, in its f rom the smelting of t 
any cost, hut that of freedom must not, even when turn, dependent on bis power to sell. The man who steam-engine, cannot : 
it can he done with profit to ourselves. Worse, seda his day’s labour for a dollar, cannot he a custo- time at less than $130, 
however, than this, the North dares not even recog- mer to the storekeeper to a greater extent than a dol- less than $20,000,000. 


t dUwL tSt ^Turof ” ni8e the existence of freedom in any community the Jar perday. The farmer who has only one hundred 5 „ mGre than $20,000,000; books, newspapers, maga- her consternation whe 

may lose ” ^ g ’ members of which are suspected of having in their bushels of wheat to sell, cannot purchase more than z ; neS) and engravings, amount to many millions, uothiug about her hui 

The real' trinmnh of the Smith » would as we veinB African blood. We can have no commercial £ he value of those bushels. The planter who has A dd to the infinite quantity of manufactures scat- bim \ She shed no t, 

l U I'",, rip NeltiTf treaty with the people of Hayti, because they are but twenty bales of cofton to selh cannot purchase te red throughout New England, New York, Penn- frantic expression of 1 

n N diihln f black ’ and are pot bable to be seized and sold. We more g«? d8 th an they will pay for So it is with 8y i vanitt) an | 0 cher Northefn States, the mining of to lock me U P in the jail t, 
" ck f S£' P rt™! 1 ! Xt Wh have not dared t0 ree °g ni8e the Republic of Liberia, communities. Their power to purchase is limited ^ and coppe „, the enormous product of lumber, “ No; you will stay to 

mn-ir demand mlmt it nlaaLa and the North m„at lest it might offend the South. Look where we may, by their power to sell. Such being the case, it would the ice trade, the production of houses, the quantity of boys and girls, and 

rtefd allwT , Lnn P d1nn nanalto ofllnLtion the South dictates tb e policy of the whole Union; be olm ‘ ,u8 that trade amoa g th e people of of labonr and manure applied to the improvement you want,” at the sau 

« Tt fslnfficilit ^ ‘he action of whose government has, as the Courier tbe N «! h “ n8 ‘> of vastly greater extent than 0 f land, while the South is everywhere exhausting and taking hold of th. 

It is sufficient reason, say the Cofomfcm Times,, eorreet] aBBUres its readers « fo8tered the slave- among those of the South. In the latter, labour is its soil, and it will re ’ ' ' — - - 


phia were fully equal, and probably greater. Those 
of Cincinnati were $40,000,000. Pittsburgh and Cin¬ 
cinnati must now considerably exceed $100,000,000. 
At the present time they tire all very far’greater in 
amount. The iron trade, in its various departments, 
from the smelting of the ore to the finishing of the 
steam-engine, cannot be estimated at the present 
time at less than $130,000,000, nor the coal trade at 
less than $20,000,000. The manufacture of ships 


Neither would it be strange that the poor woman 
began to manifest her doubts whether she was really 
going to meet her husband, as she had been made 
believe, and that she had been bought for the mas¬ 
ter of her husband. 


Fast clergymen, we have too ; and some who are 
aot so fast. The Rev. Attic Salt is a man among 
nen, and is posted up on all secular affairs as well 
is spiritual. He knows all about the Nebraska 
dllainy. and preaches against it. He is one of the 


Now she began to enquire of her new attendant, ; 

if he was going to take her over to Mr.-, with f ou , 

whom her husband lives. What, think you, was' u; s 
her consternation when she was told that, he knew ceo 
nothing about her husband or the man who owned ", 
him ? She shed no tears, hut she enquired, with a "e 
frantic expression of her eyes—“you are not going d ;g 


“ for demanding the passage of the Nebraska bill, rholdinaLitei 
that it excites the hostilities of the Abolitionists and , 

Free Seilers ” That, it dees se is regarded as evi. ? tatea ’ and 


another quotation from the Charleston pamphlet: Dix(m , a j- ne haye rerna iLd fakand firm to the faith follow.that the 

“The fall of wages would bo heavy and instantane- of Washington, Jefferson, and Madison, and have lour tlme8 § reE 
ous were the Union dissolved for that event would, as oarried their ideas into practical effect by abolishing * a t it is not on 
T T l nnn nnn Slavery, those South of the line have been gradually 

would fall chiefly, if not entirely, upon wages. The tion of master and slave is ot divine origin, and is _ f " cenaua 
Northern capitalist would not submit to a decrease of to 0 l! maintained now and forevermore. Divine , 

profits, but would send a part of his capital to tbe Providence, for its own high and inscrutable pur- tnac ’ 

South, where profits were higher, until he had reduced poses,” has, as we are told by the Charleston pamph- tje division be 
wages at home to a point which would leave him nearly leteer W, made in contorr 

as much clear gal” on his industry as before. He -Provided the whites of the Anglo-Norman race iu ll0n £W en "bov. 
would in his way escape the whole burden ot the new the Southern States with the necessary means of unex- Wheat bu»h ... 
taxes, and throw it upon labour. ampled prosperity, with that slave lal^nr, without Barley and Rye, b 

Northern politicians repeat this doctrine, assuring which, ns a general rule, no colonization m anew conn- Oats, bush. 

their fellow-citizens that safety and prosperity are try ever has or ever will thrive and grow rapidly ; it Buckwheat, bush, 
indissolubly connected with the maintenance and has given them a distinct aud inferior race to fill a po- Indian Corn, bush 
extension of Slavery, which we are told is abso- sition equal to their highest capacity, which in less for- white an 

lutely necessary to the maintenance of the Union, tunate countries is occupied by the whites themselves.” Cotton, tuns' 

Slavery must he tolerated in all the territory open To preserve this state of things, and maintain the Hay, tuns. 

to settlement and organization, or the South will existing “ domestic institutions of tho South, is, as Butter and Chees. 

secede. Some of these politicians, “ for the sake of the same writer informs us, one of the chief duties Woo?’lbs S .. 

candour,” admit that, hut a few years since, they of government, and a system based upon such insti- Flax, lbs........ . 

did desire to preserve a portion of the common ter- titioas “ becomes instinct with life and healthy Tobacco, lbs. 


mass' of the American people, north of Mason and 18 alm< * 8t doable that of . the southern one, it would i; onSj almost half a million of which is moved by to put them, a surly “come along.” Had she 
Dixon’s line, have remained fastand firm to the faith follow tbat the productive power of the North was B t e am ; and if we take the gross earnings of this at known one Lewis Roberts, a slave dealer, whose hu- 
of Washington, Jefferson, and Madison, and have *' 1 )Ur f . tlr ? e8 f reater than South. And on jy one dollar per tun, per month, we have nearly man shambles are within the sound of more than 

carried their ideas into practical effect by abolishing that it is not only so, but that the difference is even d f ( y millions, hut it is probably not less than a hun- three church hells, and hut a short distance from the 
Slavery, those South of the line have been gradually greater than this, can, as we think, readily be estab- died and fifty millions. The ny value of the pro- court-house, of Bourbon County, she would have no 
taking up a new faith which teaches that therein- “ 8he< L Commencing with the agricultural produc- pertv transported on the lakes and rivers, by canals, need to ask sueh a question. My heart sickened at 
tion of master and slave is of divine origin, and is f 10 ns, we otter our readers the following facts derived ; Q coasters, and on railroads, is estimated by Mr. what I had seen and heard, and I turned away, 
to be maintained now and forevermore. “ Divine | rom the census of 1850, begging them, once for all, Andrews, in his Report on the Colonial and Lake Need any he told that the last ray of iov and hope 
Providence, for its own high and inscrutable pur- to remark that, in the statements we shfcll furnish, Trade (p. 905),_at $3,120,000,000; but a very small was thus stolen from these poor, unoffending things, 
poses,” has, as we are told by the Charleston pamph- tje division between the North and faouth will be proportion of which, as our readers have seen, comes and that too by the sanction of law ? yea, law made 
leteer W, ®?ade m conformity with that of. States and popula- from the South. by the citizens of the proudest State of this boasted i 


. she cannot reach them ; tbeir parents do not reach them ; 
e hu- the pulpit does not approach them ; and they are 
than suffered to be ruined bydrink and gambling, 
n the We spoke of fast editors. We do not consider 
le no ourself a fast editor; though we have been, so to 
ed at speak, fast anchored at home for many long months, 
.way. We are content to be slow, in our : . notions ; though 
hope our physical slownesff is a great affliction to us. We 
lings, are very slow to see the propriety of taking off the 


the Southern States with 
ampled prosperity, with 
which, as a general rule, i 


1 the Anglo-Norman race i 
he necessary means of unex 
that slave laljaur, withoi 
o colonization m a new conn 


and that too by the sanction of law ? yes, law made Slavery restriction from tho French territory ; slow 
by the citizens of the proudest State of this boasted I to seo tho merit of re-opening the Slavery agitation 


highest capacity, which in 
iccupied by the whites thei 
state of things, and mair 


,, We here conclude for to-day our survey of these land of Freedom—the State which the “ Hon. Mr. for this purpose ; slow to see the beauty of ibsultin* 

•20000 olo i m P ress ' ve and eloquent facts. We think our readers Crittenden said, in an address to his constituents at 3,000 clergymen of Massachusetts by a ruffian Sena” 
1 *000*000 will agree that they slfow that the North is very pow- Louisville, who had elected bim to the Senate for tor; slow to seo the consistency of Democrats in 

4o|000,*000 erfui, and the South comparatively very weak, and the sixth time, an honour which he believed no helping extend slave territory ; slow lo see tho 

•••• •••• that if either has reason to dread the day of dissolu- - sincerity of Whig politicians with their lachrymose 

19 000 000 Hon, it is that which is oppressed and debilitated by * Negro Woman eor Sale.—A negro woman about 30 visages protesting against what they have upheld 

' ’iW’,600 the curse of Slavery. We shall next compare the £££$ forWiilT and b !’P ed ««ate; slow to see the beauties of 

500,008 effect of separation upon the commercial relations of of the Editor. preaohing when nations’ and individuals’ sins are 

th® two seotrons.— Tribute. jan. 26 83-tf _ not sometimes rebuked; slow to see the propriety of 

For Hire.— I have several Farm Hands to hire for the the very slow movements people make to rid our vil- 
10,000,000 Substitute Proposed by the Troy Conference 'P™ 8 to me^t Jagefof rum-sellingslow to acquiesce in its detesta- 


i for the “General Rule” on Slavery—A t the t 
) j Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal | 


. ' Apply to me at my far 
miles from Lexington. 
Eliza B, Coleman. 


hie fruits, as it is visited on our young men ; and 
j slow to appreciate the motive of parents in quietly 
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submitting to it. Slow though we confess ourselves 
to be in such things, we would like to see new re¬ 
solutions formed on this Fast week of Governor 
Washburn, so that we may not feel obliged again to 
write a fast day sermon .—Dedham ( Mass.) Democrat. 


SOUTHERN NEBRASKA. 

“ Tt is very bad and very wicked to disturb the 
Missouri compromise, because it is a breach of faith. 
But it eannot affeot at all the question of Slavery, 
because the climate is such that Southern men 
will never go there with their negroes. Slavery 
can never flourish there to any extent, but it is very 
wrong to renew this dreadful agitation again.” So 
we heard a very intelligent gentleman reasoning the 
other day. So, then, this Nebraska question has 
been opened just for politicians to exercise them¬ 
selves in debate ; the statesmen of 1820 contended 
and bargained about a mere abstraction; and the 
idea that it is an abstraction now would be pretty 
likely to take all the strength and nerve out of the 
opposition to the Nebraska scheme. 

Some of us remember that we went to school once 
and studied geography. If, render, you have a good 
Atlas, which every man ought to have, please take 
it and draw a pencil line from the Northwest corner 
of the State of Missouri due west to the Rocky 
Mountains. You have then south of that line a 
portion of the Nebraska-territory, all lying in the 
latitude of five Blave States, viz., Missouri, Ken¬ 
tucky, Virginia, Maryland and Delaware. It is so 
large that you could pat fifteen -States like Massa¬ 
chusetts right into it, and' yet have some margin to 
spare. It is threaded by noble rivers, rolling through 
vast valleys of rich virgin soil, whioh nothing but 
slave cultivators can ever exhaust or impoverish. 
Fremont, who passed through it in 1841, describes 
it as an immense agricultural region of undefinable 
resources. It has vast and fertile table lands, and, 
though the Rocky Mountains rise up on the extreme 
western border as condensers of the moisture and as 
coolers of tha atTOonphc-rc, the middle and eastern 
portion does not suffer from drought, enjoys a mild 
“climate, and has golden weather for a month at 
time. It is just such territory as Slavery now ove 
runs and possesses. We have never heard that the 
slaves or planters froze to death in Virginia, Ken¬ 
tucky or Missouri. Slavery will he sure to creep 
up those beautiful rivers and spread itself out < 
their margin, and up the table lands, and so 
occupy the country, whenever the way is dear, 
less sometting beyond human foresight'occurs to 
prevent. Whether something might not interpose, 
whether the passage of the Nebraska bill could not 
so effectually sweep away all former compromises 

whatever, by which the discussion of Slavery is- 

held in restraint, and bring oil a tremendous i 
tion, is what some fear and others hope, but which 
time alone will decide. It is enough justmow that, 
viewed in its moral bearings, the question presents 
just these two alternatives—whether a vast and fer¬ 
tile territory as large as fifteen States like ours shall 
he cultivated by men under the lash, or the fear of 
it, and kept degraded for the purpose ; or whether 
free labour shall open its immense resources and dot 
it all over with schools and churches, where man’s 
whole nature may be developed and God’s whole 
gospel may he proclaimed. This alternative is pre¬ 
sented, even supposing that Slavery can never travel 
farther North than it now is, and that northern and 
.middle Nebraska are too cold for it to live in—of 
which no one can be sure.— Christian. Regish 


WHAT IS COMING? 

To our utter astonishment, there seems to 
depth of political depravity below the reach even of 
the present Senate. The Gadsden Treaty, proposing 
to give Santa Anna Fifteen Millions wherewith to 
uphold and oonserve bis tottering despotism, and 
certain speculators in paper railroads Five Millions 
more—all to be taken out of the Federal Treasury 
in payment for a narrow strip of rocky desert along 
our Southern borders—worth perhaps one hundred 
thousand dollars—will not go down. The Five Mil¬ 
lions will not carry it through, even though laid out 
with the nicest regard to economy. Whereupon 
one of the feed advooates of the treaty, writing to a 
Southern journal, threatens the North with fearful 
retribution, as follows: 

“ So obstinate is the hostility of Northern Senators 
to the extension of territory southward and slavery- 
ward, that they will not vote for the treaty, even if the 
twenty-million inducements should be st ricken out 
The result of the rejection of the treaty may be, accord¬ 
ing to the views of some of our fillibusters, the entire 
disorganization of the Mexican Government and the, 
destruction of every power with which we could make a 
treaty. In this case, our south and south western 
people will soon be obliged to lake Mexico upon their 
hands, and the short sighted politicians of the North 
will be the means of creating slaveholding communi¬ 
ties in all Spanish North America, from El Pat 
down to the Isthmus of Darien. 

“ Another treaty will be attempted, but it cannot be 
made. Santa Anna will throw himself on other re¬ 
sources, appealing to the nationality of Mexico for sup¬ 
port, and courting also foreign alliances War on one 
side, or fillibusterism on the other, will soon give os 
the whole of Mexico, as the alternative to a recognition 
other national rights by her sister Republic ” 

—When the Annexation of Texas was first made 
a rallying cry, a leading Southern politician pro¬ 
claimed “ that Slavery shall yet pour itself out with¬ 
out restraint and find no limit this side of the Paci¬ 
fic.” That purpose was checked in the organization 
of California, but it has never been abandoned. T " 
will be prosecuted under Government patronage 
far as that shall prove practicable; but whenever 
that fail's, then by conspiracy and fillibustering of 
the Lone Star pattern. Either the Slave Power 
must be crippled, or it will absorb the whole of 
Mexico and make a dozen new slave States of it 
rests occasionally, hut sleeps never.— Tribune. 


weapons of fillibusterism. Who will be responsible for 
this ! Undoubtedly the men whom we have named. 
Already they have applied a galvanic battery, in the 
shape of a proposition to repeal the Missfturi Compro¬ 
mise, to the most sensitive nerve in the system, and the 
whole body politic'hus thrilled and shaken under the 
reckless experiment It is true the result will be as 
fatal to the fortunes of the authors of the bill as to the 
material and moral interests of the West. The infirm 
ambition of Stephen Arnold Douglas could now as 
ily make him Czar of all the Russias as President of 
United States. Senator Atchison, on whose spirit 
the shadow of the coming event, is contemplating 
emigrating with his household, composed, we believe, 
exclusively of negroes. We should be sorry to say that 
the people of Platte County or the bush-rangers of 
Texas will suffer by the transfer of the Vice President’s 
household gods. But the Administration has also euf 
fered, for it grappled with the spirit of Freedom, and, 
like Jacob wrestling with the aDgel, it has been crip¬ 
pled in the contest.” 

“A CASE FOR SYMPATHY .” 

toTBta Fugitive. —A negro man, belonging to 
Mr. Richard Doyle, made his'escape to the North a few 
’ -o. He had been a corn-measurer for some time. 

_called upon to announce almost daily the loss 

of this species of property. The community of Norfolk 
and vicinity have, within the last twelve months,.sus¬ 
tained a loss of over $30,000 of slave property b'y the 
aid of Abolitionists, and are now large stockholders in 
kind of property north of Mason & Dixon’s Line. 
.. _ woujd ask if New Bedford, Boston, or any other 
community of Abolitionists were losers in any kind of 
property, would they sit so quietly, and not call for 
redress from the “powers that be?” It is time that 
the South should take some action. Forbearance 
ceased to be a virtue— Norfolk Beacon, 31st ult. 

1. This is a case which shows the want, of religious 

instruction amongpfislares. Have they read their 
Bibles 1 Have they read the Constitution 1 Do 
they not, know the wickedness of running away froth 
their 'masters 1 A copy of Dr. Spring's “First 
Things” might be abridged, for circulation South— 
a plantation edition. The Tract Society and the 
Sunday-school Union issue plantation editions of other 
works, why not, of this 1 At any rate, as.soon as the 
Nebraska matter has been settled by that sober 
second thought of the North, which the Journal of 
iCommerce was confident would soon reverse the ap¬ 
parent indignation of the North, ought not the 
Southern Aid Society to send a missionary to Nor¬ 
folk and neighbourhood 1 ■ 

2. Southern families, in their summer residence 
at the North, delectate us with assurances of the 
fondness of their slaves. Why, they would scorn 
liberty, if offered to them ! The abstraction is only 
fit for white folks. Are the slaves about Norfolk of 
a different breed 1 

3 As a remedy for this peripatetic tendency of 
their contented slaves, we would suggest to our noble 
brothers of the South, disunion. That would cu 
everything. They could then keep their slaves 
much better, or get them so much easier. 

4. As to the question proposed to Boston and New 
Bedford, what they would do, if suffering a like 
affliction I we shall not anticipate the answer which 
those„cities will, of course, make. We only express 
an opinion, that New England, and the North gene¬ 
rally, is very apt, when in trouble, to appeal to the 
farm, the work-shop, and to every form of ingenioi 
industry, and not to the “ powers that be.” This 
the difference between the North and the South.- 
II. W. Beecher, in the Independent. 


Missouri. —The people of this offspring of the 
“ Missouri Compromise ” (says the Tribune), appear 
to be opposed to a disturbance of that compact now. 
In reference to the steady organization of a Govern¬ 
ment for the Territory west of Missouri, Mr Garden- 
hire, the present Attorney-General of Mobile, writes 
to the St. Joseph Convention : 

“ To oppose the organization of Nebraska until the 
Missouri Compromise is repealed, is substantially to 
oppose it forever. The dullest politician cannot fail to 
see that its repeal, under existing'eircumstanceB, is im¬ 
possible, An overwhelming majority are in favour of 
it upon principle, while perhaps a majority of the 
minority are unwilling to see it disturbed, and' the 
exciting themes connected with it let loose again upon 
the community. Suoh opposition is not only equivalent 
to unconditional hostility, but brings to life and anima¬ 
tion again Slavery agitation, with all its fiery and 
exciting elements, which, when firmly seated in the 
public mind, shakes the Union as the forest in a tem¬ 
pest, and ought to be avoided by all good citizens— 
North and South—as mariners avoid the reef 
perilous deep.” 

We here give an extract from the letter addressed 
to the Convention by the Hon. Willard P. Hali 
author of the. bill for the organization of the Terr! 
tories, introduced at the last session of Congress : 

“ If Nebraska be organized our citizens will settle it. 
and as the Missouri Compromise prohibits Slavery 
within its unfits, it is contended that, the result will be 
the erection of one more free State west, of Missouri. 
But it is equally true that the construction of a rail¬ 
road'through Nebraska will settle it also. Are wt 
then ready to say that the Pacific Railroad shall not 
start from the Western frontier unless the Missouri 
Compromise is repealed ? 

“ What are we to gain by agitating the repeal of that 
measure ? The strength of the free States as compared 
with the slave States was less than now ; and the spirit 
of modern Abolitionism wa? almost unknown. And 
yet the Missouri Compromise was the best thing that 
the men of that day were able to accomplish for (he 
slaveholding States. What, then, I repeat, are w 
gain by agitating its repeal ? Nothing better for 
selves. But we may enable agitators to raise the ery 
of repeal against the compromise measures of 1850, and 
perchance enable them to sweep the Fugitive Slave law 
from our statute book. I can see nothing desirable ii 
all this to the people of Missouri.” 

Messrs, Gardenhire and Hall are both influential 
Democrats, The organ of the Democracy at St. 
Louis, the Daily Democrat, speaks out in the same 
vein, and rebukes the Atchisons and Douglases who 
are retarding the great interests of the West by their 
efforts to repeal- the Missouri Compromise. The 
Democrat says : 

“ Look at the results of Douglas’s bill. The object 
whioh ostensibly it purported lo accomplish, but whioh 
in reality it intended to prevent, and which all men 
interested in the Territories deemed certain and near 
at hand, has receded far into the future, and, instead 
of atfeertainty, has become a possibility. Unless a 
oounter movement, takes place in Congress immediately, 
we assert that the interests of the Union, and those of 
Missouri in particular, involved in the speedy con¬ 
struction of the Pacific Railroad, will have been set 
back for years. Progress will run away, and legitimate 
enterprise will turn from the great undertaking in 
which it has toiled with suoh success, and degenerate 
into Walker expeditions. Shut out the great and wild 
but teeming Territories of the West from the eagle eye 
of tnterprise, and it will bend, its gaze upon the South. 
Dei ar it from using the implements of industry, and it 
will take to its heart the ethics and to its hands the 


EXTRACTS 

tom tile Reply of Senator Douglas to the Proeee 
lngs of tire Anti-Nebraska Clergymen of CHleago. 

Washington, April 6,1854. 
Reverend Gentlemen : I acknowledge your kind 
consideration, in sending me the proceedings of the 
public meeting composed of twenty-five clergymen ef 
the city of Chicago opposed to theNebraska bill. These 
proceedings consist of a protest “ in the name of Al¬ 
mighty God ” against the'passage of the Nebraska bill, 
and signed by yourselves “ as .citizens and as ministers 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ; ” and also of four reso¬ 
lutions, whioh are stated to have been adopted with but 
one dissenting voice. The last of these resolutions 
as follows: 

4th. That in the debate recently held in the Senate of t,__ 
United States upon the presentation of the memorial of the 
clergy of New England, we greatly deplore the apparent 
want of courtesy and reverence towards men and God, mani¬ 
fest especially in the speeches of the Senators from Illinois 
and Indiana; and that we regard the whole tone and spirit 
of that debate, on the part of the opponents of said memo¬ 
rial as an outrage upon the privileges of a large and respec¬ 
table body of citizens, upon the»dignity of the Senate and 
upon.lhe claims of the jivine name, word —•* *- 

which w@ owe profoundest honour and ret 

Here 1 am distinctly aud “especially ” charged with 
the apparent want of courtesy and reverence towards 
an and God,” in the performance of my public duties 
i the Senate. This is a grave charge, whether pre¬ 
ferred against a private individual or a public man, and 
one whioh should not have been made recklessly and 
without sufficient authority. If unsupported by ev' 
deuce, and contradicted by the records, its enormity 
greatly aggragated by the startling fact that it emanates 
from “ ministers of the Gospel of Jesus Christ,’’“pro¬ 
fessing to speak “ in the name of Almighty God,” and 
by his authority. When you shall read that debate 
carefhlly, you will be surprised at the injustice you 
have done me by attributing to me the language which 
I found it necessary to quote, for the purpose of com¬ 
ment, from the protest signed by the three thousand 
and fifty clergymen of New England. I agree that the 
language quoted was “ wanting in courtesy and reve¬ 
rence to man and God,” and it was for that reason I 
called the attention of the Senate and the country t( 
the astounding faot that any body of men, calling them 
selves clergymen, or by any .other name, in this age 
■ ' n this country, would presume to claim that they 
authorized by the Almighty, and in his-name, to 
pronounce an authoritative judgment upon a political 
question pending before the Congress of the United 
States. If you had attributed this language to its 
authors, and directed your censure against them, 
stead of me, who .but quoted to expose it , I should have 
united with you in saying that it did manifest an “ ap¬ 
parent waut of courtesy ” to the Senate, and 
renoo to God.” 

After defending himself and the Senate at great 
length against the charge brought by the Chicago 
Clergymen, Judge Douglas quotes their first resolution 
and comments upon it as follows 
Resolved—1. That the ministry is the divinely appointed 


system to expound the laws, administer justice, and 
determine all dispute in respect to human rights, if 
your divinely appointed institution is vested with all 
authority to prescribe the rule of decision in the l 
of the Deity ? If your pretentions be just and valid 
why not dispense with all the machinery of human 
government and subject ourselves freely and unreserv¬ 
edly, together with all our temporal and spiritual in¬ 
terests and hopes, to the justice and mercy of this 
divinely appointed institution ? 

Our fathers held that the people were the only tjue 
source of all political power; but what avails the posi¬ 
tion, if the constituted authorities established by the 
people are to be controlled and directed, not by their 
wn judgment, not by the will of their constituents, 
tut. by the divinely constituted power of the clergy ? 
Does it not, follow that this great principle, recognised 
and affirmed in the Constitution of the United States 
and of e-very State of this Union, is thus virtually an¬ 
nulled, and the representatives of the people converted 
to machines in the hands of an all controlling priest- 
lod ? 

After several columns more of legal and constitu¬ 
tional argumentation, Judge Douglas thus concludes : 
Thus, you see that the principle of the Nebraska bill 
purely a question of self-government, involving the 
right and capacity of the people to make their own 
latfs and manage their Own local and domestic concerns. 
This is (be only controverted principle involved in the 
bill. I am unwilling to believe that, upon mature re- 
fleciion, and with all the advantages which your Chris- 
character and experience may enable you to sura- 
to your assistance, you will sanction the declara- 
tbat a proposition to carry this principle into effect 
“ great moral wroDg, exposing us to the righteous 
judgments of the Almighty.” 

It is the principle fipon which the thirteen colonies 
separated from the imperial government. It is the 
principle in defence of which the battles of the Revo¬ 
lution were fought It is the principle to which all our 
free institutions owe their existence, and upon which 
our entire republican system rests. This great prin¬ 
ciple is recognised and affirmed in the Constitution and 
hilt of rights of every State in this Union as the corner ] 
stone in the temple of our liberties. It was under the] 
operation of this principle that Slavery retired from the 
New England States. It was in obedienccto its poten¬ 
tial influence that Slavery disappeared from New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. It was by virtue of j 
this principle that California came into the Union with 
her free constitution. It is in obedience to this princi¬ 
ple that Slavery is excluded from all the free States of] 
this Union ; and I trust that, whenever, in God’s pro¬ 
vidence, it shall cease in the States where it bow exists, 
it may cease under the operation of this principle, and 

In conclusion, reverend gentlemen, permit me to i 
to you, in all kindness and sincerity, that it is with 
treme reluctance that I submit this vindication of my 
character and position against the assaults which, I 
conceive, you have so unjustly made upon them. My 
respect for your holy calling would induce me to sub 
mit. in silence even to an unmerited rebuke, in prefer¬ 
ence to engaging in a controversy with ministers of the 
Gospel in any case where dnty did not compel n ' 
speak. The act for.whicliyou have arraigned me 
a part of my official duty in the performance of a high 
public trust, for which I am responsible to my State,to 
the Constitution, and to my God. The principle which 
it has been my aim to carry into effect, and for the sup ■ 
port of which I have incurred your displeasure, is the 
one to which all the institutions of our State, and of 
each other State of this confederacy, owe their exist¬ 
ence, and for the protection and preservation-of which 
the Constitution of the United States was formed. 
With my conscientious convictions of the nature of the 
trust confided to my hands, I cannot doubt that fidelity 
to that principle and fidelity to that Constitution will 
carry with it.the blessings of Heaven. 

I have the honour to be, very respectfully, your obe¬ 
dient servant, S. A. Douglas. 

To the Reverend Messrs. A.M. Stewart, Henry Klamer, A. 
Kengon, James B. Wilson, C.Wenz, George L. Mulfinger, 
Timpson Guyer, R. H. Richardson, S. Bolles, T. V. Watson, 
W. A, Nichols, Joseph H. Leonard, J. McNamara, J. M. 
Weed, J. Sinclair, E. M. Gammon, John C. Holbrook, A. H. 
Eggleston, Paul Anderson, Harvey Curtiss, John ‘ Clark, " 
F. Shinn, Luther Stone, A. W. Henderson, and-Pitch 


This resolution appears,to have been adopted by you 
at an Anti-Nebraska meeting (composed exclusively of 
clergymen, twenty-five in number), and called for the 
purpose of considering that question and none other. 
It. was adopted in connection with the protest, and 
forms some of the same transaction. The protest de¬ 
nounces the Nebraska bill “ in the name of Almighty 
God” as “ a great moral wrong”—“as a breach of 
faith eminently injudicious to the moral principle ofl 
the community,” and, “ as exposing us to the righteous 
judgmeuls of ihe Almighty." The resolution declares 
“ that, the ministry, is the divinely appointed institution 
for the declaration and enforcement of God’s will upon 
all points of moral and religious truth ? ” Do not *' - 
protest and resolution refer to the same question, to 
the Nebraska bill now pending before Congress ? Surely 
you will not deny that such was your understanding. 
You assembled to consider that question and none other. 
You acted upon that subject and that alone. Your re¬ 
solutions were declaratory to the extent of your rights 
and powenffas clergymen, and your protest was your 
action in conformity with those assumed rights and 
powers. 

I understand, then, your position to be this : That 
you are.” ministers of the Gospel; ” that “ the minis¬ 
try is the divinely appointed institution for the decla¬ 
ration and enforcement of God’s will upon all points of 
moral and religious truth;” that this “ divinely ap¬ 
pointed institution ” is empowered “ to declare ” what 
questions of a civil, po-litioal, judicial or legislative 
character do involve “ points of moral and religious 
truth; ” that the Nebraska bill does involve Bueh 
“ points,” and is, therefore, one of the questions upon 
which it is the duty of this “divinely appointed insti¬ 
tution ” to “ declare and enforce God’s will; ” and that, 
clothed with “ all authority and doctrine,” this “ divine¬ 
ly appointed institution ” proceeds to issue its man¬ 
dates to the Congress of the United States “ in the 
name of Almighty God.” This being your position, I 
must be permitted to say to you, in all Christian kind¬ 
ness, that I differ with you widely, radically and fun¬ 
damentally in respect to the nature and extent of your 
rights, duties and powers as ministers of the Gospel. 

If the claims of this ‘ divinely appointed institution” 
shall be enforced, and -.he various public functionaries 
shall yield their judgments to your supervision, and 
their consciences to your keeping, there will be no limit 
to your temporal power, except your own wise discre¬ 
tion and virtuous forbearance. If your “ divinely ap¬ 
pointed institution” has the power to prescribe the 
mode and terms for the organization of Nebraska, I see 
reason why your authority may not be extended 
“r the entire continent, not only to the country which 
now possess, but to all which may hereafter be ac¬ 
quired. ;*■ 


Your claims for the supremacy of this divinely ap 
pointed institution are subversive of the fundamental 
inciple upon which our whole republican system rests, 
hat the necessity of a Congress, if you can supervise 
aud direct its conduct ? Why should the people sub¬ 
ject. themselves to the trouble and expense of electing 
legislatures for the purpose of enacting human laws, if 
their validity depends upon the sanction of your divine 
authoi,i,y , Why sustain a vast and complex judicial | 


In the House of Commons, Sir G. Peehell moved 
address to Her Majesty for returns of all vessels, th 
names and tonnage, seized (on suspicion of being i 
gaged in the slave trade), and of Her Majesty’s ships 
and vessels employed on the coast of Cuba for the pre¬ 
vention of the slave trade, from the 28th day of July, 
1863 (the last return), to the latest dates. The House 
had appointed a Committee last session to inquire into 
the amount paid by this country for the suppression of 
the slave trade, and the manner in whioh the various 
treaties existing on the subject-were carried into effect. 
That committee, After obtaining very valuable evidence, 
came to the unanimous conclusion that Spain ought to 
be required, no foAjv janselhln. tjcnaUes 

into which she had entered with this country fo* the 
suppression of the slave trade. The Government of] 
Brazil had already yielded to the representations made 
to them by Her Majesty’s Government. It was shown, 
however, before the Committee, that the continued exist¬ 
ence of the slave trade was mainly attributable to its 
encouragement in the island of Cnba, for, though the 
Captains-Generals of that island had professed to en¬ 
deavour to carry out existing treaties, it was notorious 
that they had connived at .the landing of slaves. It 
was stated by Captain Hamilton, one of the witnesses 
examined before the Committee, that, in bis opinion, if 
the slave trade with Cuba could he prevented, the whole 
of our cruisers on the coast of Africa might very safely 
be withdrawn. The present Captain-General of Uuba, 
since the report of the Committee had reached him, had 
expressed his determination to use all the exertions in 
his power to put a stop to the slave trade. He (Sir G. 
Peehell) thought, then, that this, was the time for Her 
Majesty's Government to take the Captain General at 
his.word, and to test his-sincerity by keeping up the 
small naval squadron stationed on the shores of Cuba 
In 1852 this country had upon that station six sailing 
vessels and four steamers, which would be amply suffi¬ 
cient to suppress the traffic, if they were properly 
managed ; hut in this number was included the flag¬ 
ship, a vessel of 74 guns!, which, instead of remaining 
on the.Cuban coast, was at Halifax during one-half of 
the year, and at Burmuda during the greater part of 
the other half-year. He (Sir G. Peehell) hoped that 
tbe squadron would be maintained on the coast of Cuba, 
and that it would be placed under efficient superintend¬ 
ence, £3,981,941 had been laid out by this country, 
besides the expense of the cruisers, to put down the 
slave trade, and he trusted that no portion of our ships 
would be withdrawn from the coast of Cuba, where the 
slave trade was now concentrated. The Government 
should show that they could combat, not only the Em¬ 
peror of Russia, but the slave dealer also. 

Mr Hume supported the motion. 

Mr. Baillie supported the motion. It was essential 
that the fraudulent and faithless conduct of the Span¬ 
ish Government should no longer be permitted. Most 
assuredly, unless shefulfiHed her engagements with us, 
and took care that Cuba should no longer be the grand, 
and indeed sole seat of the slave trade, which she had 
undertaken to suppress, she could- not fairly complain 
if England took no measures to prevent Cuba from 
falling into the hands of the Americans. 

Sir J. Graham said that, though he could not at all 
concur in the- proposition that, by way of collateral 
argument, we were to hand over Cuba to the United 
States, the endeavours of our cruisers both on the coast 
of Cuba and on the coast of Africa should be, if possi¬ 
ble, augmented, aud every means used for securing 
the real eo-operation of the.authoritit'8 of Cuba (hear). 

Mr. Cobden pointed out that the hon. member for In- 

irness had not proposed that we should hand over 
Cuba to the United States, but simply suggested that 
if Spain, despite her solemn engagements tc the con¬ 
trary, persisted in allowing Cuba to be the foous of the 
slave trade, she could not call upon us to interfere, be¬ 
tween her and the United States in any course the lat¬ 
ter Power might adopt for the acquisition of the Island. 
He wished to guard himself distinctly from the expres¬ 
sion of any opinion as to whether it would be just or 
right for America to buy Cuba, for he believed that they 
were more likely ;,to become possessed of it by that 
means than any other; but he thought, if they really 
attached so much importance to the suppression of the 
slave trade as they had. always asserted, and as past 
experience had demonstrated, they would be guilty o/ 
great inconsistency if they were to offer to defend by 
-v arms the right of Spain to that Island. He could 
imagine anything more calculated to make the 
Spanish Government persevere in the course she had 
always adopted with reference to the slave trade than 
to allow her to entertain a hope that we would inter¬ 
fere to prevent America from becoming possessed of the 
Island of Cuba (hear, hear). The Spanish Government 
ought to be made to understand that, by pursuing the 
policy she had chosen, disregarding, as she did, the doc¬ 
trines of civilization and humanity by continuing the 
slave trade, she was fast losing the respect and sympa¬ 
thy of every nation of the civilized world, and prepar¬ 
ing the way for some stronger power to take possession 
of that Island which she had so scandalously abused. 
The hon. baronet had said that Slavery existed in the 
United States. That wag trie, but the slave trade did 
not exist there (bear, hear). The United States had 
declared the slave trade to be piracy,-and it was not 
quite candid to put that nation on » par with Spain in 
keeping up that odious traffic (hear,- hear). Without 
saying one word about, the expediency of giving Cuba 
to the United State®|>> assistihg that country to take 
possession of the Island, he thought it would be greatly 
for the interests of humanity if the United States) or 
any other power that would altogether discountenance 
the slave trade, should possess it (cheers). 

Captain Scobell hoped they were not about to throw 
a bone of contention before.Jjbe public, to be carried 
across the water and create ifrwill. He could say no¬ 
thing of tbe wisdom or otherwise of the Spaniards 
being allowed to retain Cube, but he did thank the 
Government for every effort they had made to suppress 
the slave trade; and he hoped the House would never 


forget that it was very leng before tbe friends of the 
Abolition of that traffic could carry -the measure 
through Parliament. 


national JUtti-Start) $tankr&. 

All communications for the paper, and 
pecuniary concerns, sfiould be a 
Howard Gat, New York. 

Donations to the Treasury of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society may be forwarded to Fp-anois JaCkson, Trea¬ 
surer, at Boston; or fo Sydney Howard Gay,- New 
York. 

NEW YORE, SATURDAY, APRIL 22,18S4. 


TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY 

AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

The Twentieth Anniversary of tbe American Anti-Slavery 
Society will be held in the City of New York, in the REY. 
DR. CHAPIN'S CHURCH, in Broadway, between Spring 
and Prjnce Streets, on WEDNESDAY', May 10th, 1854, at 
10 o’clock, A. M. The names of the speakers will be 
nounced hereafter. 

The Society will hold meetings for Business’and Discussion 
(in some hall yet to be procured) on the evening following 
the public Anniversary and on the succeeding THURSDAY 
and FRIDAY', May 11th and 12th. 

The members and friends of the Society far and net 
earnestly invited to be present at the public Anniversary and j 
to give us the benefit of their counsel and co-operation a 
subsequent meetings. Tbe condition of tbe country in 
tion to the Anti-Slavery Agitation will present for the 
sideration of the Society topics of the gravest importance 
affecting its future action; hence a large attendance i 

WM. LLOYD GARRISON, Pi 

Edmund Quincy, ) 

S. H. Gay, > Secretaries. 

Wendell Phillips, } 


THE ANNIVERSARY. 

We trust that our readers bear in mind that the 
Twentieth Annual Meeting of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society ’is. to be held in New York on the 
Tenth of next month. It is a thing they should not 
forget, and remembering, which they should not fail 
attend' to in proper time. A large attendance on that 
occasion is what the Abolitionists owe to the cause and 
to themselves. The eyes of friends, and enemies, and of 
those that are not exactly either the one or the other, 
will be open to see the extent and quality of the de¬ 
monstration which we shall then make. Of its quality 
we have no doubt. No more has the public. It is now 
a matter perfectly well understood and conceded that 
-“ Eloquence is a drug in the Anti-Slavery Meetings.” 
But there is an impression abroad that the consti 
particles of such meetings, aside from the public that 
come with itching ears for the excellency of speech that 
they seldom miss of, are not very numerous. Now this 
should be set right. It is true, that the Abolitionists 
do hot constitute a very large proportion of the inhabi¬ 
tants of the United States of America; but there 
plenty within twenty-four hours of New York to make 
a Very good show in Dr. Chapin’s Church and a 
Business Meetings to come after the Anniversary, 
do not expect to astonish or overawe the country by the 
imposing masses that we may concentrate; but we may 
make the country feel that there Is a large body of 
earnest and resolute men and women, well united 
opinion and well organized in action, that are deter¬ 
mined that Slavery shall have neither rest nor comfort. 
And this is the main object of Anti Slavery Agitation. 

We do not suppose that we shall abolish Slavery by 
converting a majority of the voters of the country to 
precisely the views held by the American Anti-Slavery 
Sooiety, and inducing them to carry them out just as 
should like to have them. For, nut to mention ai 
thing else, our political machine is so adjusted that the 
conversion of Six Million Nine Hundred Thousand 
voters would be perfectly immaterial as long as the odd 
Hundred Thousand, who own Slaves, chose to block its 
wheels. JJothing bnt Revolution can reach such 
monstrous oligarchic tyranny as is *hid under the 
parchment of the- Constitution. Revolution, in 

a bloody one. It may be one extorted by the fear of] 
bloodshed, rather than its presence’; butit must be om 
that changes the fundamental principles of the govern 
ment. Such a Revolution grows up from out the hearts 
and minds of the people that live under the Govern¬ 
ment that is to go down. It cannot be forced. It may 
be fostered and promoted, and that by perfectly right¬ 
eous and just means. This is precisely the object why 
the American Anti-Slavery Society exists. It is to let 
the people know what it is that they are doing—igno¬ 
rantly, many of them, but still doing in the most effec¬ 
tual way. It is to show them the punishment that 
already waits upon them and' which must needs grow 
heavier and heavier as Time grows older. It is to make 
them see that the remedy is in their own hands, that 
the fault is not “in their stars, but in themselves, that 
they are underlings ” to Slaveholders; and to point 
to them a way of escape. 

Now, it is of precisely such modes of operating on 
human minds that the despots of all countries dread. 
It is the consciousness of the danger to whioh a Tull 
exposure of the evils of tyranny, and of its weakness, 
and of the ways in whieh it is accessible, would expose 
it, that establishes the Censorship of the Press in the 
Old World, whioh gives warnings to the newspapers of J 
Paris and stops them, if the warnings be not hec 
It is this-consoiousness which establishes a virtual 
sorship of the press throughout the whole Southern 
Country. It was this that threw Birney’s Press 
the Ohio, shot Lovejoy in defending his on the Missis¬ 
sippi, and expelled Cassius Clay’s from Kentucky. All 
changes must come from within. The Kingdom of this 
world, as well as that of Heaven, is within us. The 
outward is but the projection and material representa¬ 
tion of the inward ideal. All tyrants, great and small, 
know this, though many who are engaged in the con¬ 
flict with tyranny find it a hard thing to hear. The 
obligations under which this country lies to the Aboli¬ 
tionists for having done battle for the right of treating 
of publio matters, publicly, by speech and through 
the press, is now generally acknowledged by those who 
are competent to judge in the matter. It seems hard 
to believe that there was a time, and that not twenty 
years ago, when there were serious attempts made, ii 
an irregular, way, and more serious ones demanded by 
the South of a regular kind, for the suppression of the 
discussion of the Slavery Question. Yet those of 
remember so long ago, know that it was 
and that it was to the persistent endurance of the Abo¬ 
litionists that the conspiracy, was defeated. We felt 
very oertain that measures whieh gave such annoyance 
and apprehension to the enemy were precisely the ones 
that the campaign required. 

Now we have lived to see very different times, as far 

i outward manifestations are concerned. Anti-Slavery 
papers are unmolested, except by delinquent subscri¬ 
bers and the neglect of those who ought to support 
them. Serious riots for the purpose of putting down 
discussion probably ended with Captain Rynders’s 
campaign against the American Anti-Slavery Society, 
in whieh he remained master of the field. And there was 
bad blood about that. It was a simple business 
transaction, to let the slaveholders know that the wishes 
of New York merchants might be considered without 
danger in the matter of a Presidental nomination. 
After being driven forever from New York—an eternity 
whieh endured precisely three years—we regained onr 
footing there last year, and this year, for the first time 
1840, we have effected oar lodgment in a Church. 
These things show that the world is moving, and in the 
right direction; but it has not moved a great way yet. 
But the lever, and the fulcrum, and the place where to 
stand, are all found, and it will he the fault of the en¬ 
gineers if it be not rolled onward in the way it should 
go. In all countries in which the human mind has had 
anything like fair play, the progress of moral and poli¬ 
tical affairs has been gradually, but surely, tending 
towards a better state of things. This country, indeed, 
did, twenty years ago, seem to afford an exception to 
this general rule; and there have been times much 
later, yea, and Which are now, when the slaveholding 
aristocracy seemed to be consolidating and extending 


its power. But it has relinquished the attempt, if not cussioir, I felt myself entitled, and indeed bound 
the wish, to put a stop to the discussion of its merits. ] (hy ing undertaken^ conduct a journal at all), to deal 
the main purpose why the American Society is 
to maintain an everlasting-protest against the usurps-1 ’ 


tions of the Slave Power, and to keep up a continual 
claim for the rights of the slave. In proportion as it 
does this, it answers the end of its being. And imper¬ 
fectly as it has done it, it has shaken the foundations of] 
the country and-made the general mind to boil 
This is as necessary a process in reform as in chemistry, 
make the scum rise first, so that it may be cleared out 
of the way. There never was a time when the Philo¬ 
sophy of Abolitionists stood more justified before men 
than it does now. And there never was a time when 
e more vital to the objects for which they are sent, 
that that Philosophy should be made to lift up 

the streets and to persuade men. Men are willing 
to hear as they never were before. The political expe¬ 
diencies which have seduced so many from the platform 
of Original Abolitionism have so signally failed, that 
rhere are fe’ger difficulties in the way of reaching 
friendly minds. Indeed, there never was a time when 
Slavery and Freedom stood so unequivocally and decid¬ 
edly front to front. The disguises and pretences which 
have deceived so many, are now in a great degree 
thrown aside. This is eminently the time for a renewed 
and increased agitation of the question of Slavery on 
merits, and of that of the relations the North bc-ar 
it. The most effectual way of doing this is to 
strengthen the hands of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society ; and the next immediate way is to come up to 
their Assembly with words and deeds of sympathy, ct 
counsel and of help. We trust that this will be done, 
as it has never been dona before, and that a gathering 
of Abolitionists of the most thorough description will 
come together on the Tenth of May, such as has 
yet met in one place; and we are confident that they 
will never regret it, either for their Own sake 
of the Slave —e. q _ 

JOHN MITCHEL, d GAIN. 


The first requisite to greatness in this country is 
notoriety—except in the cose of Presidents, where 
obscurity is the first necessity—and this step John 
Mitchel, who seems to posssess in an eminent degreeall 
those qualities for which Botany Bay exiles have 
always been celebrated, ba3 most successfully achieved 
That he will come to eminence there can be no doubt; 
though the manner of it must, as yet, be considered 
problematical. Perhaps he may ascend the Presiden- 
seat; perhaps, he may go up those steps which 
only mount, once, and never come down again, 
oept by a rope. This last, of late, has seemed the I 
likely fulfillment of bis destiny, as he has turned from 
his last love, a plantation and negroes, to his first hate, 
England, and has been advocating an organization of 
his countrymen, preparatory, it is said, to an ii 
of Canada. We are only afraid that he will discover 
that that is not theUonstitutional direction for 
extending the area of freedom. 

His first grasp at greatness, however, was the most 
successful, whether prompted by chance or discretion, 
for it was made in the right, that is in the Southern 
direction. An aspiration for a plantation and a gang 
of fatrnegroes was a happy and bold thought, especially 
when coming from one who proposed tss be ah apostle 
of and martyr to Liberty. Happy and bold, at least, 
when calculated for the Southern meridian, though 
may be questioned whether a little more would n 
have been gained, at the North, if the villainy of the 
wish had been covered up with g. little decent hypo¬ 
crisy. At the South, Mr. Mitchel is become a marked 
man. The servioes that call forth the thanks of a 
State may well be considered as great, and Mr. Mit¬ 
chel, having bestowed such a benefit, is accordingly 
entitled to the acknowledgment. Praise, to be 
not a plantation, and one negro-boy or girl would have 
been worth more in the New Orleans market than a 
State-house full of thanks; but as these come first, per¬ 
haps the others will follow. In the meantime the 
oipient is thankful for the first fruits of his services 
we learn- from the last number of the Citizen, where 
Wfi_fi_n.d this article : 

COMPLIMENT FROM THE LEGISLATURE OF LOUISIANA. 

From the Citizen, April 15. 

Although it is our general practice in the Citizen 
to decline the publication of complimentary addresses 
to the Editor, we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of 
giving the following correspondence to our readers. ' 
We believe it will give satisfaction to our friends, as it 
has been a source of pride to us. 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana, March 30, 1864. 

Sir : The undersigned have been appointed a joint 
Committee, on the part of the Senate and House " " 
presentatives of the State of Louisiana, to trans 
you the accompanying resolutions, unanimously adopted 
by both branches of the General Assembly. 

In the performance of this agreeable duty, and 
conveying to you the eentiments which originated and 
led to their adoption with such entire unanimity, we 
beg” leave to say, that while we cherish the warmest 
sympathy for all who have made patriotic sacrifices for 
the emancipation of a nation from political tyranny and 
oppression, and are ever ready to receive them to our 
homes and hearts, the General Assembly of the State 
of Louisiana, in adopting these resolutions, have been 
actuated mainly by a high sense of your enlightened 
and just political principles, as specially indicated by 
your able defence, in the midst of a fanatical opposition, 
of thoBe great constitutional rights, and/hose national 
and fraternal’sentiments, which are calculated to unite 
and harmonize the diversified interests of the countr 
and to cement the union of these States, on the perp 
tuity of which repose the highest hopes and dearest in 
terests of mankind. 

With these views and feelings, in the discharge of 
the duties assigned to us, in the name of the people of 
tbe State of Louisiana, we invite you to the freedom 
and hospitalities of our capital, and avail of the occa¬ 
sion to add the expression of our individual considera¬ 
tion and respect. 

M. Ryan, > Committee i__ 

J. G. DeRussy, J Senate. 

McWhorter v Committee on the part or tt 
D Corcoran ° T *' $ H °" se ° f Representatives. 

To Mr. John Mitchel, Editor of the Citizen, New York. 
resolution inviting John mitchel to the seat of 

GOVERNMENT OF THE STATE. 

Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representa¬ 
tives of the State of Louisiana, in General Assembly 
convened. That the distinguished patriot and exile 
John Mitchel, in consideration of his exalted char¬ 
acter, his pre-eminent ability, and just and expanded 
national sentiments, as particularly exemplified in his 
late letter on the subject of Southern institutions, be, 
and is hereby, invited to tbe Seat of Government of this 
State. 

Be it further Resolved, etc., that a committee of two 
members on the part of the House, be, and* they are 
hereby appointed, to transmit a copy of these resolu¬ 
tions to John Mitchel. 

Jno. M. Sandidge, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Robert C. Wicki.iffe, 
President pro tern, of the Senate. 

Approved, March 16,1864. 

P. 0. Herbert, 

Governor of the State of Louisiana. 
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with the same plainly and independently. If my con¬ 
clusions differ from-those of several politicians, orators 
and philosophers of these parts, perhaps it is because I 
have drawn mine from some considerable study of 
istory and pel:(ids in ancient and modern times, and 
ot exclusively from the papers of Old England—the ' 
lecturers of New England, and the Gospel according to 
the apostles of “ Progress.” Onee for all, I refuse to 
believe that human wisdom and virtue were born about 
the beginning of the nineteenth century—were cradled 
in Exeter Hall—were Buckled, like tbe twins of Rhea 
Silvia, by a she-wolf (or strong minded female)—and 
have reached their highest development and bright 
consummate blossoming in a “ Garrisonian ” of Boston, 
howling against the Union, as a dog bays the moon. 

Yon will not condemn nor wonder at the zeal of a 
stranger and a refugee for that Unjon. In my case it 
is not unnatural. To me, from my childhood, the 
United States has been a sacred Unity—one and indivi¬ 
sible—the completest, grandest achievement and monu¬ 
ment of the wit and courage of Man in modern times. 
The admiration became a passion ; and the passion led 
far, and cost me dear : but the dearer it has cost me, 
more jealously and proudly I cherish now my old 
faith and hope; now when the banner I gazed on so 
long from hopeless distance, with “ the desire of the 
moth for the star,” gleams aud waves above me at last. 
May the odours of God's bow be torn asunder ere the 
Stripes of that majestic ban ner ! 

I teg, gentlemen, that you will convey to both 
ouses of the Legislature my warmest acknowledg- 
ents of their goodness; and assure them that I shall 
endeavour, at an early day, to avail myself of their in- 
Itation, and visit Baton Rogue. 

With sentiments of high consideration, I have the 
honotir'to be your obedient servant. 

John Mitchel. 

We take the liberty of italicising one—only one.—• 
passage of Mr. Mitehel’s letter. There is nothing like 
hand at the bellows ’ in any trade, and accord¬ 
ingly we recommend this fresh importation to the 
ifacturers of 4fh of July orations. We are confi¬ 
dent a good deal can be made oat of him Is it not a 
pretty fancy, now, that of tearing asunder the bow of 
God’s promise, rather than that of onr • majestic ban- 
of stars and stripes ? We call that an afflatus 
quite divine! __ 

Anti-Slavery Lecture in Washington. —There 
has been more Anti Slavery lecturing in Washington, 
perhaps, than anywhere else in the country, but it has 
always been under Congressional privilege. But free 
Speech there, outside of the Capitol, is anew thing, 
and a faot worth recording, and we accordingly quote 
with satisfaction a passage in a letter from Miss Susan 
B. Anthony, in the last Liberator. Miss Anthony is 
the travelling companion of Mrs. Rose, a well-known 
lecturer upon Woman’s Rights, and who took occasion, 
recent visit to Washington, to give a lecture upon 
the exciting topio of the day. The silence of the Era, 
noticed in the last paragraph below, could hardly have 
been accidental. The truth we suppose to be simply 
this—that that paper considers a woman’s speaking in 
public far more improper than an efficient Anti-Slavery 
lecture is important, even in Washington. 

Mrs. Rose’s third lecture iu Washington was on the 
Nebraska Question, as deduced from Human Rights.’ 
Che only paper that reported anything of her speech 
vas the Washington Globe, which, though it spoke most 
highly of her as a lecturer, misrepresented her, by 
ascribing to her the arguments of the South. She did 
net say that “ she was aware that it was almost an 
utter impossibility, in the present state of society, to 
bring abont the abolition of Slavery.” Nor did she say 
that “ the slaveholder could no more be expected ;o 
relinquish his hold on his slaves thau the Northern 
capitalist to relinquish his grasp upon his bag of hard- 
earned dollars”; but that she knew such were the ar¬ 
guments of the South. Mrs. Rose’s whole speech was 
marked with bold denunciation of the institution that 
robs man of his first inalienable right—the right to 
himself. She said there was no possible argument that 
could have a feather’s weight in the balance against 
human freedom, and that, though no advocate of dis¬ 
union, still, if she were convinced that Slavery could 
be abolished by a dissolution of the Union, she would 
rather see, not only the North separate from the South, 
bnt State from State, and city from city, than that the 
irse of Slavery should longer continue. 

While Mrs. R. eould see some reasons why the South 
should desire an acquisition of slave territory, in tbe 
well-known fact that their lands are impoverished by 
slave labour, there was no excuse for the North. She 
could feel pity and commiseration for some men of the 
South, while for Northern recreants she felt the most 
utter contempt. She said the introduction of the Ne¬ 
braska bill, and its consequent agitation throughout 
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Cause of freedom, it mattered not whether it was passed 
or not. She commented severely on Douglas, and con¬ 
signed him to the fate of John Mitchel, and all others 
before him who have attempted to get to themselves 
place or power by pandering to the prejudices of tbe 

Strange as it may seem, the National Era, the only 
paper in Washington that makes any professions of 
being on the side of human freedom, took no notice of 
the fact of Mrs. Rose having spoken in that city on the 
subject of Slavery. Can it be possible that its editor’s 
love for the poor down-trodden slave is so weak as to 
allow the prejudices of sect or sex to hold it in abey¬ 
ance ? Can it he that he panders to the narrow, mean, 
bigotted sectarianism, that, recognises no Anti-Slavery 
save that bounded by “ time-worn creeds,” no divine 
right of utterance save that of man alone ? 

Who Wrote the Hulsemann Letter? is still a 
mooted point, though the Boston Advertiser would 
seem to speak somewhat authoritatively upon the sub¬ 
ject in saying: 

We know not why the disclosure of the facta here 
stated should produce the intense excitement here pre¬ 
tended among the friends of Mr. Webster and Mr. 
Everett. It has been long known to some of tbe friends 
of both these gentlemen that Mr. Everett, at Mr. Web¬ 
ster’s request, white he was quite ill, wrote the draft 
of a letter, which Mr. Webster adopted, with additions, 
— his reply to Mr. Hulsemann ; and that Mr. Webster, 
ne time before his death, declared his intention of 
announcing this fact, but wriS induced by certain con¬ 
siderations to postpone it, leaving the papers, however, 
in a state for future publication. * * * * * The 

facts in regard to the authorship of the letter are his¬ 
torical details, proper to be published at a proper time, 
and which neither party would have any disposition to 
conceal. 

The Evening. Post says, in commenting upon this 
statement, that the Advertiser is merely true to it 
character of never discussing or publishing to-day 
what it can put off till-morrow, but does not think that 
a sufficient reason for debarring the public from enter¬ 
taining the question now. And the public evidently 
agrees with the Post. 

But the discussion of this question has given rise to 
another certainly quite as interesting, if not as impor- 
'3 not who wrote the Hulsemann letter ? but 
that which ought to have been its answer ? 
That, it will be remembered, was quite as famous, both 
here and abroad, as, and a great deal more read than, 
the Webster-Everett letter. It was just such a docu 
ment as any European Government might address tu 
that of the United States whenever Ihe latter under¬ 
takes to give one of the former a lesson in liberal prin¬ 
ciples. A nation whose subjects are run down with 
bloodhounds, and sold on the auction-block, and whose 
schoolmistresses are imprisoned for teaching its children 
the alphabet, is itself in a position, were there more 
truth and less etiquette in diplomatic correspondence, 
to receive rather than give lessons on the rights of 
man. The admirable letter referred to has been attri¬ 
buted by the Tribune to Elizur Wright, but that per¬ 
son, we observe, denies that he was the author, but 
refrains from stating who was, though the letter was 
first published in the Commonwealth, during his editor¬ 
ship. It was written, it is understood, by Richard 
Hildreth, and we do not understand why Mr. Wright 
did not state thefact, if it be one, in declining to appro- 
oriate the honour of the authorship for himself. 


MR. mitchel’s reply. 

To the Joint Committee of the Senate and House of 
Representatives of Louisiana : 

New York, April 7,1864. 

Qentlemen : Your very kind and courteous letter 
has just been received, enclosing a resolution of the 
Legislature, whioh extends to me the distinguished 
honour of an invitation to the hospitalities of your State 
capital. It is indeed a distinction wholly unexpected, 
and I fear hardly merited ; but it were affectation to 
deny that it has given me the keenest pleasure, and 
will always be remembered with pride. 

My warmest thanks are especially due for this high 
and authoritative recognition of the cause of Irish na¬ 
tionality, for which cause I, as well as many better 
men, have for years endured the most curious refine- 
ments of malignant vengeance at the hands of our coun¬ 
try’s enemies. And now that the corrupt Parliament, 

Press and Administration of England are eagerly 
heaping deadly insults and oalumnies upon the names 
of their intended victims, it is, to me at least, much 
more than a compensation that I am addressed with 
fraternal respect, and my hand is grasped in friendship 
by a higher and prouder race of freeman than Europe 
has known for two thousand years. 

The course which I have taken as a journalist, on 
some questions of vital public interest, and which has 
had the goodfortune to meet with the marked approval 
of the Legislature of Louisiana, was dictated solely by 
my own long-settled opinions and feelings. The un¬ 
generous imputation which has been made—that I took 
that course in order to court and flatter the Sonth at the 
expense of the North—the North where I have made 
my own home—must, to Southerners, appear irrational 
enough. And even those who make such a charge must 
themselves disbelieve it, for obvious reasons. In truth 

I took no thought of South or of North at all—of sec -1 ... , ,. , . , , . , , 

tional interests or geographical parallels of latitude; I* 11 a reply wh ’ Ch 13 calou,ated for an J latitude 
but, on a great question of social polity arising for dis-| between the Gulf of Mexioo and (he Bay of Fundy.and 


An Artful Dodger.— Mr. T. F. Meagher, one of 
those precious Irish patriots, who ’ left their country 
for their country’s good,’ and who have been permitted, 
by an inscrutable Providence, to find their way to 
these hospitable shores, where their kind, of the native 
breed, were already as plenty as frogs in Egypt, when 
oo, for her sins, was under the curse of God—Mr. 
T. F. Meagher, we say, one of the ohiefest of these 


that James Haughton, honest mao, in the plenitude of 
his faith that these braying braggarts, in all their loud 
talk of hot vitriol and melted lead, had really some 
notion and love of liberty, addressed the excellent 
letter to whioh John Mitchel made so infamous a reply. 
Mr. Meagher haB now taken his turn at it, and, more 
cunning than John, or profiting by his mistake, has 
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rated Senate House. In a short time, however, each 
had returned to hi3 home, or, as we may express it, re¬ 
treated to his hole. 

Moulas could scarcely analyze his feelings as he re¬ 
clined on his lonely couch that evening ; in truth, he 
trembled as he thought on the scene of excitement of 
which he had been the cause, and had an indistinct fear 
that the elements which he had succeeded in rousing 
might be beyond his control. He had no faithful spouse, 
at yet, in whom to confide his ambitious project, and 
did not desire to unfold his secret hopes to any friend, 
who, for anght he knew, might have the Same designs 
as himself. It is scarcely necessary to add that he had 


Farmer, Ohio, 


ing, in substance, that they would extend their peculiar 
institution—or, more plainly, their system of robbery 
and plunder—over the whole Union. The people then 
began to wake up. The spirit of freedom was aroused 
in many towns; and wherever the Douglas Nebraska 
bill was discussed, remarkable changes were effected in 
favour of freedom and humanity, as signally made 
known at the ballot-box at the late election. We have 
a Legislature who will refuse to send to Washington 
Senators disposed to aid the slaveholders or Adminis¬ 
tration in their infernal Nebraska project. If thus 


will read as well in Boston as it does in New Orleans. 

At New Orleans, where, it seems, it first appeared, it 
is undoubtedly understood as an answer to the Anti- 
Slayery letter of Mr, Haughton—.for the South makes no 
mistakes in such matters — and will be considered, 
of course, as eminently satisfactory; and at the North, 
even among those who will care anything about it, 
it will be accepted as no less excellent and spirited, 
as it has already gained currency as a reply to—as the 
National Era, which ought to know better, says—“ a 
gentleman at New Orleans who undertakes to catechise 
Mr. Meagher respecting his opinions on human 
Slavery.” Mr. Meagher could not have made a more 
artful dodge—presuming on his good luck to secure the 
aid of such papers as the Era —to satisfy the South 
of his good intentions, at the same time that the North 
will award him the credit of not plunging into that 
dirty pool in which the instincts of John Mitchel led 
him to wallow. The letter is as follows : 

St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, 
Wednesday, March 24,1854. 

Mr. Meagher presents his compliments to Mr. 
Haughton, and begs to state, he does not recognise in 
Mr. Haughton, or any other person, or the public 
generally, any right or title whatsoever to require from 
him an expression of opinion respecting the question 
of African Slavery in America. 

Mr. Meagher holds himself, upon all such questions, 
wholly irresponsible for his opinions, his silence, or his 
action, to Mr Haughton, or to any other gentleman, or 
to the public at large, or any portion thereof. 

Mr. Meagher begs leave to add, that he has taken 
the preparatory oath of allegiance to the Constitution, 
laws, and sovereignty of the Republic of the United 
States; that he is not yet a citizen; that three years 
have yet to elapse before he is one; that he postpones 
till then his declaration of opinion regarding African 
Slavery in America, anrl eveiy other question affect 
ing the joint compact and C< nstittttfon of the several 
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one extreme to another. Last fall the majorities were in¬ 
creased, and this spring they are different. When successful, 
all perplexing questions were suffered to bo settled. 

The renewed agitation of the Slavery question in Congress 
—the repudiation of a cherished part of the Baltimore Plat¬ 
form—has aided much in the work; and the engrafting upon 
the Nebraska bill, in Congress, a Native American amend¬ 
ment, offered by a Whig Senator, has done the worst injury. 

The Russians Among us.—The Courrier des Etats 
'Unis, of this morning, returns to the subject of the Russian 
plotters among ns, and gives ns a column of very alarmingly 
large print about the matter. It says, that the Russian 
agents have been negotiating with one of the mail steamer 
companies for the purchase of four steamers. All was ar¬ 
ranged in regard to the vessels selected and the price to be 
paid (two millions of dollars); but the company desiring a 
guaranty against any consequences that might ensue, the ne¬ 
gotiation was broken off. 

This is the purport of the portentous column of the Cour¬ 
rier. — Post. 

Education in Virginia. —The Richmond Whig 
argues the necessity for adopting a more efficient system of 
education in the State. It says: 

“ Every decade exhibits a rapid and fearful increase of this 
mass of ignorance. In 1840, the number of theeunlettered in 
Virginia amounted to 60,000. In 1850, it exceeded 80,000. 
At this rate it will not require many centuries to extinguish 
all knowledge of letters in the State.” 

Not many, we think also (adds the Tribune), provided 
teachers are incarcerated in prison, simply because they en¬ 
deavour to enlighten your children. 

The Community 1 in Danger!— We 'earn that 
Mrs. Douglass, who was imprisoned at Norfolk, Virginia, 
for teaching coloured children to read, has been discharged, 
after serving out her terra; but we have not learned whither 
she has turned her steps. It is important that we should 
know this fact. The progress of so dangerous and e® wicked 
a person should be pre-announced, that the. lihsuspecting 
should be put upon their guard. Teach children to read! 
Children; who may grow up to be men and women ! Chil¬ 
dren, who have immortal souls ! Children, whose crime and, 
lpisfortnne is said to be that they cannot learn ! We do not 
know Mrs. Douglass, but is it not reasonable to suppose that 
theeplightened State of Virginia is, in tin's Nineteenth Cerf- 
tujy, incapable of doing injustice to any human bein^ and 
most especially to a helpless and unprotected woman ? Mrs. 

• dom did, Douglass must be a great sinner !—National Era. 

. , t The Nebraska Bill in Michigan.— The Detroit 

t to wnac th e special organ of the National or “ old lin'e ” 

of the day ; and very elo- Democrats in Michigan, has the following in a recent issue 
„ n ,i upon the subject of the Nebraska bill: 
rose, anu, as We hayc from the Crst been firmIy of the opiDioni and 

~ch?— r? her lapr.c cf time more firmly convinces us of the fact, that 

describe the astonishment of /SS? 
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favour of freedom and human rights, there is hope that 
much more in the like direction might be done here 
and elsewhere, in time to come. Some incidents in this 
vicinity, relating to the late election, may perhaps be 
worthy of remark. Many of the clergy, even some of 
the lower law stamp, have rendered valuable service in , 
the cause of freedom. In a town within twenty miles 
westward of this,on the Sunday previous to the elec- ; 
tion, a Baptist clergyman delivered a stirring discourse, 
as within his Gospel mission, against the iniquitous ; 
Nebraeka bill, and followed up'hls opposition by word . 
and deed until and on the day of election. For years 
that town had been represented by Honker Democrats, 
but this year it is represented by men of the anti- 
Nebraska stamp. In a town southwest of us, a Hunker 
Democrat was elected Representative by two ma¬ 
jority, although the majority in town was the other 
way. This was done by a half-dozen super-orthodox 
religionists, two of them deaeons, withholding their 
votes from the anti-Nebraska candidate, because they 
apprehended he was inclined to infidelity. Some of us 
were rather provoked at this, as we were willing to 
take Jew, Christian, Infidel or Turk, to help stop a 
|conflagration or impede the wickedness of the Slave- 


HSETEBKTH 

Annual Anti-Slavery Fair of Pennsylvania. 

Committee of Arrangements for the Pennsylvania 
avery Fair invite their coadjutors to commence, at a 
riy period, their preparations for the Bazaar of 1884. 

"*• ..which rewarded their labours, in this de- 

jj" “ last year, encourage to re- 

:ee are resolved to do all in 

-— *. 1854 superior to that of any 

To accomplish this they rely upon the hearty 
w hn h»v« for many years past, aided 
) to enlist in the work, 

—..— —---„.„‘Gd by, as unconcerned 

mtators of our enterprise, or have been content to bestow 
on it their friendly wishes, excusing themselves from active 
rticipation in our efforts. We earnestly invite all who de- 
e that American Slavery shall be abolished, to join us in 
s work. The present condition of our country forbids 
ery true patriot to be inactive now. The efforts which are 
ing made to extend the curse of Slavery over an immense 
rtion of our free territory should be rust by most energetic 
tion on the part of the opponents of Slavery. The battle 
jswsA,,*. "" a daily thickening, ami if it is 

•, of the true friends of Liberty.' 

■ is an important instrumentality in our 
it furnishes money, the sinews of war. 
direct moral influences on public senti- 
•-* proved. Our formerfel- 

Igestions from ns, respect- 
, . 'air. To others who have 
the work, we would say,that almost 
—m fi B a a sale in pur Bazaar, 
or materials for manufac¬ 
ture; of dry goods; of groceries; of the farm, the garden, or 
the dairy; of toys, books, pictures, stationary, &e., &c., will 
he very acceptable. They who have time to bestow, may use 
it, most profitably, in preparing various kinds of nice needle 
work. This is much m requisition, and commands speedy 

To all who are in any degree interested in our cause, we 
say, that any donations of money, or the equivalents of money, 
which may be entrusted to us, will be profitably disposed of, 
and the proceeds devoted to the dissemination of Anti-Slavery 
doctrines and sentiments throughout this nation. 
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ing members’ remarks on Moulas’s speech. Some, as if 
to show their utter contempt, alluded to it as a matter 
of secondary importance, after addressing the House on 
paid it no attention whatever, 
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e; and Mouse-dom itself 

oice, protested against the treachery of her | the lapse of 
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suhjeot to progressive or retrograde movements ; either 
forming fresh combinations and “ annexations,” verg¬ 
ing towards- dissolution from inherent weakness, or 
creating distinctive governments when the vitality of a 
nation is not sufficient to give vigour to its extremities, 
when a dissonance of opinion arises, and the dissen-’ 
tient have the “ might to make the right.” 

The rats and the mice formerly constituted one na¬ 
tion ; or rather Rat-laud and MoUse-land united them¬ 
selves under one Governor, who was elected periodically 
from either body. As it was a union for their,mutual 
benefit, and each had the wisdom to remember that 
they ought to he content with something short of per¬ 
fection, for a long time affairs progressed so well that 
certain animals who detm themselves a superior race 
might have profited by their example ; although, cer¬ 
tainly, there were many habits, practices and pursuits 
of the rats that were totally inimical, nay, even repug¬ 
nant, to the feelings of all true mice. 

The rat, although a faithful ally, was naturally of a 
fierce and warlike disposition, carniverous in his tastes 
and inclined to Regression; indeed, it Might be said, he 
was by nature a soldier ; while the mouse, whose na¬ 
ture was gentle, and habits domestic, was almost 
wholly engaged in mercantile pursuits. 

As may be imagined, these gentle-hearted creatures 
endeavoured to dissuade their fellow-citizens from their 
evil ways, and remonstrated with them on their per¬ 
nicious customs ; and let it be said, their remarks were 
frequently listened to with a beooming, courteous and 
considerative patience by those rats who were most 
distinguished for their wisdom, sagacity and benevo¬ 
lence. These rats would often observe that they saw 
and acknowledged much of the evil alluded to, but that 
the change could not, even if feasible, of which there 
was some doubt, he so easily effected as the mice imag¬ 
ined. “ You must remember,” they would say, “ that 
we, even, who are somewhat cognizant of the evil, feel 
loath to relinquish those ‘ Institutions ’ we have in¬ 
herited from our fatbehs, and which are eo consonant 
with our rat nature ; and there are many who, far from 
recognising the truth of what you assert, believe the 
course the rats pursue to be rigidly correct.” But 
there were hot headed rats who answered all that was 
urged in a very different style; merely reiterating, 
■‘We will preserve our Rat-land ‘Institutions ; ’ we will 
not give up the time-honoured Institutions’ of our 
fathers.” We may heTe premise, that there were many 
inhabitants of Mouse-land who, partly through fear, 
lest their commerce might he injured, partly from luke¬ 
warmness, and partly from want of courage, would 
refuse to give any opinion on the vexed question ; nay, 
would even, in the presence of a rat, affeot to believe 
that their conduct, os rats, was perfectly justifiable. 

Although the founders of this nation had drawn up 
a Constitution with all possible intelligence and care, 
- still, there were loop holes in abundance for corruption 
and ambition. It was the elections which most fully 
tested the principles and tried the hearts and consciences 
of both rats and mice; for they, also, are not imper¬ 
vious to temptation. The chief magistracy was' the 
desideratum of the ambitious in this country ; and 
there was many a wealthy and cunning mouse, many a 
martial rat, having' little more to recommend them for 
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every one the most distinguished 
Rat-dom had continued to preserve an in- 
Moulas’s Bill; but he had not been 
id it been neglected. Several of the 
gravest had consulted together, and ruminated alone, 
and had finally resolved to crush a Bill which, con¬ 
ceived in treachery, was pregnant with destruction. 
Accordingly the distinguished Ben-rat rose, and ad 
dressed the House in a brief hut effective speech, which 
immediately caused the aforementioned fiery-headed 
members, who, by the bye, are easily swayed, to waver 
in their opinions, and made the little Moulas tremble 
for his critical position. Ben-rat was followed by the 
illustrious Ras hons, “ whom not to know would argue 
oneself unknown.” He said : “ Mr. President, in reply 
to the motion of my very learned friend, Moulas, I will 
first say that there is one circumstance, alone, which 
should cause us to' hesitate befbre' adopting it; that is, 
its being proposed by one who is a traitor to his race; 
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escape of Glover, though Glover had made 
lukCe three days previous. Wbat was to 
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se of our readers who do not read every number of this 
able serial miss a most instructive, agreeable and iudi- 
work. It is the best sustained enterprise of the kind 
attempted. The most curious information, the most 
ng-stories, and the best written papers for the people, 
r in each number—from essays on natural history to 


—Boston Daily Transcript. 

It needs no commendation; its name and character are . 
enough .—The Churchman. 

It abounds in articles which will he read with pleasure and 
profit. They are original, just of the right length to be read 
by the million, written in an easy, familiar and agreeable 
style, replete with instructive sentiments, and pervaded by 
atone oi sound morality. It is suited admirably for the family 
circle.— Wash. Union. 

It is a cabinet of amusement and instruction.— Zion’s 
Herald. 

This work, written by bright and pure minds, is an inte¬ 
resting and safe book, a book for everybody, the most truly 
so of any periodical of the day .—Troy Daily Post. 

These ‘ Words ’ fire like apples of gold in pictures of silver 
—they are always fitly spoken.— Ulster Republican. 

Thousands of households have bid it welcome, and its 
varied, instructive, entertaining and unexceptionable oon- 


ir leader (hisses and sneers); when Rats are deficient i In hig coramnnication3 tu ^President of the Council of 
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OBITUARY. 


Burroughs Phillips, a native of Seneca County, a 
graduate of Dartmouth College, and a member of the Bar of 
Onondaga County, died at Waterloo, N. Y.. at the residence 
of his father-in-law, Thomas M’Olintoek, on the Sth inst., in 
the 30th year of his age. 

A good scholar, an honest lawyer, a just and generous 
friend, an affectionate brother, and a most dqvoted and faith¬ 
ful husband—in every respect an upright, noble, and . truly 
Christian man—he won the respect and love of all who were 
so fortunate as to know him. His sudden departure has 
occasioned an unusual outburst of deep and general sorrow. 

The modesty of Burroughs Phillips, and that peculiarity of 
his profession which compels the young lawyer to earn, by 
repeated -and patient efforts, the reluctant prize of a reputa¬ 
tion, both, solid and brilliant, kept many of his acquaintances 
in partial ignorance of the extent of his capacities and the 
wealth of his acquirements. His classmates in College, how¬ 
ever, his legal brethren in the city of his residence, and all 
his intimate friends, were well aware that he was chayacter- 
■terized by rare thoroughness of scholarship, marked power 
of discrimination, and a catholicity of mind which enabled 
him to do singular justice to all sides*bf the question he 
examined, and to the merits of every party, whether in the 
State or in the Church. Had length of days been allowed 
him, he was almost sure to have risen to uncommon distinc¬ 
tion and honour. 

The strength and comprehensiveness of his intellect were 
more than equalled by the warmth, purity and nobility of his 
soul. All who were blessed with his friendship must ever 
look back with grateful memories upon his life of loyalty to 
principle,-and generous devotion to. the welfare of his family, 
his neigbour and his race. He was one of those to whom 
the poor, the afflicted,.and the oppressed never appealed in 
vain for-aid. 

A man of deeds, rather than a man of words, shrinking 
from all display of the sacred experiences of his spirit, he 


tfoing away and running off a negro woman belonging to 
Prof. Gross. Mrs. A. went to the Jeffersonville Railroad office 
and bought a ticket purporting to be;for her own use. She 
gave the ticket to the negro woman, who Was to go over in 
the omnibus on the following morning. Mrs. A. is a dress ; 

Slavery and Shipbuilding. —The Washington 
Star takes it for granted that at least two of the six Bteamers 
just ordered, will be built at "Washington. Of course—it 
would not be constitutional otherwise. Two more of them 
will probably be built at Portsmouth, Ya., one at Memphis, 
and perhaps the mechanics of Charlestown, Portsmouth, or 
Brooklyn may he alio,wed to build the other. These North¬ 
ern mechanics don’t Know anything about building ships for 
the government. And then again, building the government’s 
ships at the North does not give any patronage and encou¬ 
ragement to the slaveholders who live in the vicinity of the 
Southern Navy Yards. The establishment of the Navy Yard 
at Charlestown, was merely for the purpose of preventing the 
best water in Boston harbour being used to promote the oom- 
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LETTER FROM NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


dpord, N. H., April 11, 1864. dined to my views.” Moulas reseated himself, com 
some months since I wrote you menced nibbling a piece of cheese, and went through 
region, as there was for a time various mouse antics, as he was alternately over- 
the political, moral or religious wbelnaed by hiases and cheers. There were a few at- 
ch I supposed could be bf much tempts to reply from the most excitable, hut the more 
r readers. At our annual elec- sensible members wisely resolved to withdraw and re- 
;he Pro-Slavery Hunker Demo- serve their remarks for a more fitting Opportunity— 
ralked over the course with a indeed this was quite a necessary prudence on the part 
o six thousand, and amply sus- of any one desiring to speak; as such a scene of tnmult 
of being, in politics, the South and confusion, such a mingling of low murmers and 
. The people relapsed into the loud squeaks, such a rushing to and fro, such a jump 
»f democratic despotism, and so ing over seats, such a stepping on honourable members’ 
what might “ turn up” under paws and tails, such sneers and such congratulations, 
intil January last, when voices had never, as one of the oldest Senators said he conld 
slaveholders at Washington, say- safely affirm, had never before occurred in that vene- 
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The Ohio State Democrat (Columbus) don’t seem 
to admire the way the elections are going, and ‘ speaks right 
out in meeting,’ as follows : 

The Late Elections.— It is related of a man who had 
never visited Niagara before, that he mistook the spray for 
rain, and kept housed for a couple of days, unwilling to hive 
his best clothes soiled with the damp. On the third day he 
inquired of a boarder at the same hotel if that .infernal rain 
was ever going to stop. We are in somewhat the same fix. 
Are these,infernal elections ever going to stop ? 

At our city election we were badly beaten, and our only 
consolation is that the vote was a small one, and the Demo¬ 
cratic strength was not out. Why was this so ? 

In Cincinnati the Bolters and Whigs have elected a por¬ 
tion of their ticket. The vote there was small. Why was 
this? 


Cheap Edition, 8 Cents. 

REY. DR. PERKINS’S-GREAT DISCOURSE, ENTITLED 

ODR COUNTRY’S SIN, 

By Rev. Justin Perkins, D.D., Missionary of the American 
Board at Oroomiah, Persia. 

For sale by the hundred, at a low price, for distribution. 
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W ILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON’S ADDRESS, delivered 
at the Broadway Tabernacle Feb. 14,1854, for sale at 
the Anti-Slavery Office, 1842 Nassau Street. Price 10 cents. 
25 copies for $1.26. Friends of the cause should buy this 
| Address for gratuitous circulation. 
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LITTLE SELL. 


Piped the blackbird on fiaSBPUJWood spray— 

“ Pretty maid, slow wandering this way, 
what’s your name 1 ” quoth he— 

“ What's youh name ? Oh ! stop and straight unfold, 
Pretty maid, with showery curls of o^ld g ” 

“ Little Bell,” saidshe. 


rf gold ? ” 


Little Bell sat down beneath the roc] 
Tossed aside her gleaming golden lc 
“ Bonny Bird ! “ quoth she— 
“ Sing me your best song beftr" T ~ 
“ Here’s the very finest song 3 
Little Bell,’” said he. 


I go.” 


And the blaokbird piped—you never heard 
Halt bo gay a song i'rom any bird— 

Pull of quips and wiles, 

Now Ro round and rich,.now soft and slow, 
AH for love of that sweet face below. 
Dimpled o’er witresmiles. 


And the while that bonny bird did pour 
His full heart ont, freely, o’er and o’er, 
’Neath the morning skies, 

In the little childish heart below, 

AH the' sweetness seemed to grow and grow, 
And shine forth in happy overflow 
From the blue, bright eyes- 


Down the dell she tripped, and through the glade 
Peeped the squirrel from the hazel shade, 

And from ont the tree 

Swung, and leaped, and frolicked, void of fear— 
While bold blaokbird piped, that all might hear— 
“ Little Bell! ’’—piped he. , 


Bring me nuts'! ”—quotli she. 

W Up, away! the frisky squirrel hies— 
Golden wood-lights glancing in his eyes— 
And adown the tree, 


Great ripe nuts, kissed brown by J 
In the little lap, drop, one by onc- 
Hark! how blackbird pipes to see 
" Happy Bell 1 ” pipes he. 


Little Beil looked up and down the glade— 

" Squirrel, squirrel, from the nut-tree shade, 
Bonny blackbird, if you’re not afraid, 

Come and share with me ” 


Down came squirrel, eager for his fare— 
Down came bonny blackbird, I declare; 
Little Bell gave each bis honest share; 
Ah ! the merry three! 


Piped and frisked from bough to bough again, 
’Neath the morning skies, 

In the little childish heart below 
Ail the sweetness seemed to grow and grow, 
And shine out, ir ’ “ 


m her 


in happy overflow, 
r blue, bright eyes. 


By her snow-white cot, at close of day, 

Knelt sweet Bell, with folded palms to pray— 
Very calm and dear 

Hose the praying voice to whore^unseen 
In blue Heaven, an angel shape serene 
Paused awhile to hear. 


“ What good child is this,” the angel said, 
“ That with happy heart, beside her bed, 
Prays so lovingly ? ” 

Low and soft, oh I very low and soft, 
Crooned the blaokbird in the orchard croft, 
“ Bell, dear Bell 1 ” crooned he, 


Folded sale from harm—_ 

Shall watch around and leav 
Little Bell, for thee. 1 ” 
— Aililinceutli. 


T. Westwood. 


CHARLES LAMB. 


Charles Lamb was born on the 18th of February, 
1775, in Crown Office Row, Inner Tpmple; His fa¬ 
ther, John Lamb, was originally of Lincolnshire, but 
at a very early age he had come to London, and en¬ 
tered the service of Mr. Salt, a bencher of the Inner 
Temple, whose clerk he was for many years. In his 
essay on the “ Old Bachelors of the Inner Temple, 
Lamb, in hia delightful manner, describes the local¬ 
ity of the Inner Temple, the place of his birth, and 
where the first seven years of his life were spent, 
Mr. Salt, and his father, Who is delineated under 
the name of Lovel. An c .tract will serve to give an 
idea of John Lamb, senior, and the relations he sus¬ 
tained with his employer ; “ Salt never knew what 
he was worth in the world ; and having hut a com¬ 
petency for his rank, which bis indolent habits were 
little calculated to improve, might have suffered se¬ 
verely if he had not had honest people about him. 
Love! took pare of everything. He was alone his 
clerk, his good servant, his dresser, his friend, his 
‘flapper,’ his guide, stop-watch, auditor, treasurer. 
He did nothing without consulting Level, nor failed 
in anything without expecting and fearing bis ad¬ 
monishing.' 1 “ Lovel was a man of incorrigible and 
losing honesty, a good fellow, withal, and ‘ would 
strike.’ In the cause of the oppressed he never con¬ 
sidered inequalities, or calculated the number of his 
opponents. He onoe wrested a sword out of the 
hand of a man of quality that had drawn upon him, 
and pommelled him severely with the hilt of it. The 
swordsman had offered insult to a female—an occa¬ 
sion upon which no odds against him could have 
prevented the interference of Lovel.” “Lovel war 
the liveliest little-fellow breathing, had a face at 
gay as Garrick’s, Whom he was said greatly to re¬ 
semble, possessed a fine turn for humorous poetry- 
next to Swift and Prior—moulded heads in clay oi 
plaster of Paris to admiration, by the flint of natu¬ 
ral genius merely; turned cribbage-boards, and 
such small cabinet toys, to perfection; took a hand 
at quadrille or bowls with equal facility ; made 
punch better than any mi an of Ids degree in Eng¬ 
land; had the merriest quips and* conceits, and wa 
altogether as brimful of rogueries and inventions a 
you could desire. He was a brother of the angler 
moreover, and just such a free, hearty, honest eon 
pauion as Mr. izaak Walton would have chose to go 
fishing with.” Mrs. Lamb seems to have been an 
equally worthy and admirable woman. They had 
three children—John,,jyiary, and Charles. Of these, 
Charles Was the youngest, there being a difference 
of twelve and ten years between him and his bro¬ 
ther and sister respectively. Their parents, though 
in an humble station, “ were endued with sentiments 
which might have well become the gentlest blood ; 
and fortune, which had denied them wealth, enabled 
them ter bestow on their children some of the hap¬ 
piest intellectual advantages wealth ever confers.” 

At the age of seven, Lamb was presented to the 
school of Christ’s Hospital. In personal appearafiee 
at this time, he was of a mild countenance, cleaT 
brown complexion, and eyes which possessed the 
singular characteristic of differing in colour, one 
being hazel, the other having specs of gray in the 
iris. His step was plantigrade, which made his gait 
slow and peculiar, and added to the staid appearance 
of his figure. A delicate frame and difficulty of ut¬ 
terance unfitted him for any boisterous sport. Even 
at this early period, he furnished marked indications 
of those qualities of intellect and temper which, in 
after life, attracted so much the admiration and 
love of those who knew him. One of bis school¬ 
fellows sayB of him, “ Lamb was an amiable, gentle 
boy, very sensible and keenly observant, indulged 
by his school-fellows and master on account of his 
infirmity of speech.” “ 1 never heard his name 
mentioned without the addition of Charles, though, 
as there was no ether boy of the name of Lamb, the 
addition was unnecessary ; but there was an implied 
kindness in it, and it was a proof that his gentle 
manners excited that kindness.” Though Lamb’s 
docility, and facility in the acquisition of the clas¬ 
sics, would have doubtless made him q distinguished 
scholar, and .enabled him to obtain an exhibition; 
and though, perhaps, the career, which such a suc¬ 
cess at school would have opened to him would have 
been, at least at that period, the most congenial to 
his wishes, the course marked out for him by Provi¬ 
dence was very different to that whioh his early 
predilections suggested. The adoption of the oleri- 


for a town life, that clinging to the present and the 
tangible, that instinotive relish lor everything at¬ 
taching to human nature, particularly in its quaint 
est displays, that antique quaintness of style (so 
modern in its finish) by which his writings are so 
markedly characterized, and which constitute their 
chief and enduring charm, were peculiarities im¬ 
bibed into his mental growth from the soil in which 
his yonng life struck its roots, and the nutriment it 
spontaneously sought and assimilated. The first 
seven years of his life were spent in the Temple, 
where he was born. The impression wrought upon 
his youthful fancy by this spot, with “ its church, 

'■ i halls, its gardens, its fountains, its river,” is ad 
irably described in his essay on “ Old Bachelors of J 
the Inner Temple.” What a tincture of elegant 
antiquity a young and susceptible mind must have 
received from constant association with such a lo¬ 
cality ! ,Nor was this association much broken by 
1 ’ 'ug to Christ’s Hospital. It was but a remo 
to speak, from one cloister to another: and 
during his school life he spent much of bis 
the Temple, where he always found a happy 
home, endeared to him by the fondes't atd most un¬ 
deviating affection, the place during the next seven 
years of his was still further associated with his 
sweetest enjoyments and hopes, and impressed all 
the stronger bias on his opening intellect. Still 
more strong, because more direct, was the influence 
of his early and voluntary reading. He 
bled early, by accident or design, into a epaoious 
closet of good old English reading, without much' 
selection or prohibition, and browsed at will upon 
that fair and wholesome pasturage.” This “spa- 
closet” was the library of Mr. Salt, to which 
Lamb was- allowed access. 

On leaving school, Lamb went to live with his 
parents, still in the Temple. Atr first he found em¬ 
ployment in the South Sea House, under his brother 
James, which be exchanged, April 5tb, 1792, for 
an. appointment in the accountant’s office of the 
East India Company. His salary was at 
siderable, but was a grateful addition 
sources of his parents. Old Mr. Lamb at this time 
received an annuity from Mr. Salt, and was fast 
sinking into dotage, while Mrs. Lamb was confined 
to her bed by ill health. It is a fine proof of the 
sweetness of Lamb’s disposition, that he submitted 
to Mb hard lot, in exchanging the “ sweets of acade¬ 
mic institution ” for the drudgery of a counting- 
office, Without a murmur: ana that he cheerfully 
gave up his money to procure the comfort of his 
parents, and bestowed bis more precious leisure on 
the amusement of his father, with whom he used to 
sit for hours in the evening, playing at cribbage: 
his only recreation being an occasional visit, in com¬ 
pany with his sistey, to the theatre, and a suppei 
with some of his old school-fellows, when they hap¬ 
pened to be in town from college. 

It does not appear that Lamb made 


duty. A proieet had been on foot this year for pub¬ 
lishing Lamb’s poetry in connection with that of 
Coleridge and Charles Lloyd. An extract from a 
letter to Coleridge on this subject, after this occur¬ 
rence, will best convey the impression it made on 
Lamb’s feeliDgs and conduct. “The fragments I 
ow send you I want printed, to get rid of ’em ; for 
hile they stick, burr-like, to my memory, they 
tempt me to go on with the idle trade] of versifying, 
which I long—most sincerely I speak it—1 long to 
leave off, for it is unprofitable to my soul; I feel it 
is; and these questions about words; and debates 
about alterations, take me off, I am conscious, from 
the properer business of my life. Take my sonnets 
once for all, and 4o not propose any re-amendments, 
or mention them again in any shape to me, l charge 
you. 1 blush that my mind can consider them as 
things of any worth ; and pray admit or reject these 
fragments, as you like or dislike them, without Cere¬ 
mony. Call ’em sketches, fragments, or what you 
will, and do not entitle any of my things Zoiie-sonnets, 
as I told yon to call them ; ’twill only make me look 
little in my own eyes; for it is a passion of which I 
retain nothing. ’Twas a weakness, concerning 
which I may say, in the words of Petrarch (whose 
life is now open before), ‘ If it drew me out of seme 
vices, it also prevented the growth of many virtues, 
filling me with the love of the creature rather than 
the Creator, whioh is the death of the soul! ’ Thank 
Gcd, the folly has left me forever; not even a" review 
of my love-verses renews one wayward wish in me; 
and if I am at all solicitous to triton them out in their 
best apparel, it is because they are to make their 
appearance in good company.” In another letter, 
shortly after this, he furnishes the form of the dedi¬ 
cation of his poems, which he wished to he addressed 
to his sister, and desired them to be prefixed By the 
following motto from Massinger : 

This beauty, in the blossom of my youth. 

When my first fire knew no,adulterate incense, 

Nor I no way to flatter but my fondness, 

In the best language my true heart could toll l 
And all the broken sighs m.y sick heart lent mt 
1 sued and served. Long did I love this lady. 

He concludes the letter with these words : “ This 

is the pomp and paraphernalia with whioh I take 
my leave of a passion which has reigned so royally 
(so long) within me; thus, with its trappings of 
laureateship, I fling it off, pleased and satified with 
myself that the weakness troubles me no longer. I 
am wedded, Coleridge, to the fortunes of my sister 
and poor old father! Oh ! my friend, I think, some¬ 
times, could I recall the days that are past, which 
among them should I choose 1 Not those 1 merrier 
days,’ not the ‘ pleasant days of hope,’ not 1 those 
wanderings with a fair-haired maid,’ which I have 
so often and so feelingly regretted; but the days, 
Coleridge, of a mother's fondness for . her schoolboy. 
What would I give to call her back to earth for one 
day, on my knees to ask her pardon for all those 


. modestly conscious of the true extent of its 
powers, aspired not to wing to such a soaring height. 
With Coleridge’s lofty purposes and daring specu¬ 
lations, though he admired them, he could not syin- 
patizo. He clung tenaciously,to the personal, the 
individual and the tangible. With a fine, clear, 
deep and loving insight into moral beauty, his sus¬ 
ceptibilities were more excited By tBe nieer and 

. delicate traits and movements of hitman feel- 

„ These are portrayed with a fine tact in these 
youthful poems, the versification of which is exqui¬ 
sitely sweet and musical. Neither much famo 
fortune accrued to him from this publication. 

They were followed next year, by the tale of 
Rosamund Gray.” This was more successful in its 
npression on the public, and its sale added a trifle 
to Lamb’s slender income. The merit of this exqui¬ 
site little work lies not in any skill in the develop¬ 
ment of the plot—in this respect it is deficient— 
nor, with the exception of the portrait of the heroine 
Rosamund Gray, and of her grandmother Margaret, 
in the distinctness of the characterization ; but in 
the beauty of the diction, the refined sentiment, the 
elevated morality, and the deep religious earnestness 
by which it is pervaded. In it may be clearly traced 


1 does not appear that Lamb made anyrim lot lit ff e asperities of temper which from time to time 
h.s literary powers until the year 1795. Probably have gi £ en her pain AM the da friend; j 
the nature of his occupations, repressed any aepn-a- r,-ii £Li. pn tv,p rp w ;ii i. p ? P nnnob ’ 


eal profession was an understood condition on which 
the exhibitions at Christ’s Hospital were given. For 
this calling, the impediment in Lamb’s speech quite 
unfitted him, and, accordingly, he was not admitted 
into the class which led to the exhibitions ; and, as 
he says, “ defrauded in bis young years of the sweet 
food of academic institution.” he left school to pur¬ 
sue uncongenial labour of the “desk’s dead wood.” 
This took place o#the 28th November, 1789, in his 
fifteenth year. His place in the school was in the 
lower division of the second class. Ho had read 
Virgil, Sallust, Terence,, selections from Lucian’s 
Dialogues, and Xenophon; and was fond of Latin 
composition in verse and prose, by his skill in which 
he had gained considerable distinction. 

As is the case of most men of original genius, it 
is difficult to trace in the subsequent manifestations 
of Lamb’s intellect the predominating influence of 
his scholastic attainments. Doubtless, the direct, 
positive, and mental aliment he received, and the 
discipline he underwent, at school, did enter into, 
and had a powerful Bearing on the development of I 
his intellectual character, but subordinate^ to the 
associations by whioh his early life was surrounded, 
and the range and nature of his own independent 
reading. The love of antiquity, that predilection 


occupations repressed any aspira¬ 
tions he may have felt, whioh derived no encourage¬ 
ment from a disposition that was, perhaps, unenter¬ 
prising. An external stimulus was required to 
quicken the latc-nt capability into action. An im¬ 
pulse, not yet furnished, was needed to induce him 
to put forth his strength, and reveal to him the 
istence of his power. The genial influence under 
whioh the buddings of his genius expanded into 
bloom and fragvanee, was the friendship which he 
at this time formed with Coleridge. Coleridge had 
been his schoolfellow and Lamb had frequently mot 
him during bis occasional visits to town from the 
university. \\ hen Coleridge left the university, and 
came to live in London, Lamb became his “admir¬ 
ing disciple.” Their meetings took place in a little 
inn, called the “Salutation and Cat,” near Smith- 
field. There the hours were spent, till long after 

lidnigbt, in delightful discourses upon poetry and 
metaphysics. Bowles—at that time the god of 
Coleridge’s idolatry—Burns—‘Lamb’s favourite pet- 
Cowper—lofty speculations in philosophy and on tl 
destiny of man, were the themes on whioh Coleridge 
loved to lavish the wealth of his gorgeous and then 
enthusiastic imagination, and to which Lamb loved 
to listen. In 1818, in dedicating his works to Cole- 
ride, Lamb thus reverts to their meetings : “ Some of 
the sonnet6, which shall he carelessly turtied over by 
the general reader, may happily awaken in you re¬ 
membrances which I should he sorry to doubt are 
totally extinct, the memory ‘ of summer days and 
of delightful years,’ even so far back as those old 
suppers at our old inn—when life was fresh, and 
topics exhaustless—and you first kindled in me, if 
not the power, yet the love of poetry, and beauty, 
and kindliness.” This contact with Coleridge struck 
out the first sparks of poesy from the mind of Lamb. 
It wnA to no long or lofty flight that, his early muse 
applied her powers. Ilis compositions at this period, 
which were slowly produced, and at long intervals, 
sonnets and small pieces in blank verse, melo¬ 
dious transcripts of his own personal feelings. The 
inspiration of the sonnets was a passion he felt for a 
young lady, which was not fated to last beyond a 
few months. For a terrible catastrophe intervened, 
the impression of which on Lamb’s heart, was so deep, 
that it cheeked forever this growing attachment, 
and well-nigh divorced him from every feeling and 
pursuit not immediately connected with his domestic 
obligations. The young lady referred to, is com¬ 
memorated in bis sonnets as the “Fair-Haired 
Maid,” 

In the end of 1795, Coleridge left London and 
settled at Bristol. The solitude in which Lamb 
consequently left seemed to have preyed upon 
mind;' and symptoms of insanity, to which there 
was a family tendency, appeared, which rendered it 
necessary to subject him to the restraint of an — 
lum for a few weeks. In a letter to Coleridgi 
1796, he thus alludes to this event: “ My life 
been somewhat diversified of late. The six weeks 
that finished last year and began this, your very 
humble servant spent very agreeably in a mad-house 
at Hoxton. I am got somewhat rational now, and 
don’t bite any one. But mad I was! and maiiy a 
vagary my imagination played with me; enough to 
make a volume, if all were told,” His letters, which 
comprise some of the most characteristic and charm¬ 
ing of his writings, at this period are marked by a 
deeply earnest religious tone, and contain few traces 
of that playful spirit, wild humour, quaintness of 
thought and expression, so observable in his after 
letters. Both Coleridge and Lamb at this time were 
Unitarians, and sympathized in an enthusiastic ad¬ 
miration of Priestley and his writings. 

Lamb, with his father, mother, and sister, waf 
now living in Holburn ; and, in this year, a terrible 
domestic calamity fell upon them, which, while it 
was a dreadful trial to Lamb’s feelings, and induced 
a temporary cloud over his literary schemes, brought 
out into bright relief all the beauties of his character. 
His sister, between whom and himself there existed 
a great similarity of intellect and disposition, as well 
as the fondest affection, had for some time been 
harassed by the constant attention her mother’s 
health required from her, and which she cheerfully 
paid. The effect of her continual night-watchingB 
upon her spirits was aggravated by assiduous em¬ 
ployment in needle-work during the day. The ner¬ 
vous condition induced hereby terminated in con¬ 
firmed insanity, the symptoms of which had so 
increased on the evening of Wednesday, September 
21, 1798, that Lamb, on the next day, had waited 
on Dr. Pitcairn, who happened to be mot at home. 
In the afternoon, while the family were at dinner, 
she snatched a knife from the table and pursued a 
little girl, her apprentice, round the room. The re¬ 
monstrances of the mother.diverted her attention 
from the child, and ere her arm could be arrested, 
she had pierced her parent to the heart. Lamb was 
only in time enough to snatch the knife from her 
hand after the fearful scene had been enacted. Her 
father, also, was slightly wounded in the forehead 
of the forks she had been hurling about the 
Lamb gives this account of the affair in a 
letter to Coleridge, written shortly after : “ Some of j 
my friends, or the public papers, by this time have 
informed you of,the terrible calamities that have 
fallen on our family. I will only give you the out¬ 
lines : My poor, dearest sister, in a fit of insanity, 
has been the death of her own mother. I was at 
hand only time enough to snatch the knife out of her 
grasp. She is at present in the mad-house, from 
whence I fear she must he moved to a hospital. 
God has preserved to me my senses; 1 eat, drink, 
and sleep, and have my judgment, T believe, very 
sound. My poor father was slightly wounded, and 
I am left to take care of him and my aunt. * * * 
Write as religious a letter as possible, but no mention 
of what is gone and done with. With mo, ‘ the for- 
are passed away,’ and I have something 
tljan to feel. * * * Mention nothing 
of poetry : I have destroyed every vestige of past 
vanities of that kind. Do as you please, hut if you 
publish, publish mine (I give you leave) without 
* initial, and never send me a hook, I charge 
* * Don’t, don’t think of coming to see 
me—write. I will not see you if you come. God 
Almighty love you and all of us.” 

New domestic responsibilities, arising out of this 
event, were imposed on Lamb, and nobly did he bear 
himself, even to the sacrifice of every previously 
cherished feeling—his passion for the “ fair-haired 
maid”” and for poetry—that seemed to him to be 
incompatible with the claims of filial and fraternal 


trust, will come when there will be 1 time enough 
for kind offices of love, if * Heaven’s eternal year ’ he 
ours. Hereafter her meek spirit shall not reproach 
me. Oh, my friend, cultivate the filial feelings ! and 
let no man think himself released from the kind 
charities of relationship : these shall give him peace 
at last—these are the best foundation for every spe¬ 
cies of benevolence.” Nothing can show more 
clearly the noble feeling that at this time actuated 
Lamb’s conduct. His sinking father and unfortu¬ 
nate sister have a paramount claim on him. He 
will repay the affection both lavished on his child¬ 
hood by the most religious devotion. Aught else on 
which this young heart had set its pure and fervent 
affections shall he sacrificed. There is to be no 
thought of self. He will atone for the terrible hut 


innocent crime of his Bister by giving up hi 
and entire life to the happiness of his family. 




His father did not long survive this event, dying 
in the early part of this year, 1797. In the mean 
while.Miss Lamb had recovered her reason, and 
some discussion arose among her relatives, etc., as 
to the manner in which she should be disposed of. 
It was very naturally thought undesirable that she 
should be altogether without restraint; and an idea 
was entertained of keeping her for life at an asylum. 
Lamb, however, out short all these discussions by 
engaging to take her under his own care, and to he 
responsible for her during,his lifetime. “To her, 
from the ago of twenty-one, he devoted his exist¬ 
ence ; seeking thenceforth no connection which 
could interfere with his affection or impair his abil¬ 
ity to sustain and comfort her.” Accordingly, she 
was removed from the asylum to her brother’s house. 
Onjfoe death of her aunt, which took place this year, 


which h 


Lamb’s house, she experienced a relaps,,__ 

again placed under medical care. The duty to 
* ' he had devoted himself, and the trial it im- 
l on his feelings, may be conceived by an ex- 
from a letter he Wrote on the occasion to Cole¬ 
ridge : “ My heart is quite sunk, and I don’t know 
where to look for relief. Mary will get better 
again; but her being constantly liable to such re¬ 
lapses is dreadful. Nor is it the least'of’our evils 


real farewell expression of his youthful feeliDgs 

the matter of the “ fair-haired,” who is evidently 
delineated in Rosamund. 

In 1799, Lamb finished his tragedy of “ John 
Woodvil,” which he sent to John Kemble with 
view to its repftsentation on the stage. It wa 
how ever, rejected, but published in 1800. This play 
exhibits defects and beauties similar to these of his 
tale. In structure it is feeble and slight, hut abounds 
in poetic beauties, aud contains a lovely delineation 
of female character The diction and versification 
is in the spirit of the old dramatists, whose peculia¬ 
rities and beauties some of its passages vividly recall 
—as where Simon Woodvil describes to Margaret 
his occupations in the forests. 

From this time to 1807, Lamb, then living ii 
Mitre Court, wrote nothing except the essay, called 
“ The Londoner,” which afterwards appeared in the 
“■ Reflector; ” a little poem on the death of Haster 
Savory, the “ Farewell to Tobacco,” and an unsuc¬ 
cessful farce called Mr. H.” 

In 1808 he published the “ Adventures of | 
Ulysses,” and his “ Specimens of English Dramatic 
Poets who lived about the time of Shakspeare.” 

In 1810 Lamb became connected with the 
Sector,” a quarterly magazine, of whioh his friend 
and old school-fellow, Leigh Hunt, was editor. To 
it he contributed his “ Farewell to Tobacoo,” many 
of his gayer pieces and his essays “On Garrick and 
Acting,” and “ On Hogarth,” in which are embodied, 
perhaps, some of the noblest criticism in the English 
language. 

In 1822, he commenced the series of essays under 
the signature of Elia, on which his fame as a writer 
chiefly depends. They appeared partly in the Lon¬ 
don Magazine, the New Monthly and in a publica¬ 
tion entitled “The .Last Essajs of Elia.” Their 
composition ranges between 1822 and 1833. These 
essays have taken their place among the classics of 
our language. Their subjects are, for the most 
part, fetched from the common—even the humblest 
—walks of life. But though the material is con 
mon, there is nothing common in the style. This 
one of the most exquisite finish, yet as diverse l_ 
possible fromtiie received rules of composition. An 


antique quaintness of phraseology pervades it 
throughout. In presenting an idea he frequently 
astonishes his reader by a marvellous fertility of 
graceful fancy, as well as wonderful mastery of lan¬ 
guage. The whole of his “ Farewell to Tobacco” is 
an instance of this in hie poetry. A colouring of I 
subtle irony spread over some of these essays u 
the first impression, lend the reader to be! 


0 well known 


that her case and all our story 
around us. We are in a manner marked. 
am almost shipwrecked,” eto. His sister 
restored to him, hut their happiness was frequently 
clouded by recurrences of her dreadful disorder. 
She became so familiar with the premonitory symp¬ 
toms as to be able exactly tsmknow when it was 
coming on ; and she would then, herself, desire her 
brother to take her to the accustomed asylum. Both 
were sometimes seen walking arm in arm 
melancholy journey. There are frequent allusions 
to it in his letters, and they never paid a distant visit 
without taking a strait-jacket with them. Miss 
Lamb figures as Bridget Elia in her brother’s essay 
on Mackery End—a delightful delineation, instinct 
with all the graces of his style, every touch of which 
is inspired and guided by the tenderest fondness. 
She divided with her brother the admiration of the 
numerous circle of gifted friends who, in after years, 
made their house the scene of weekly meetings and 
conversation. She acquired considerable estimation 
as an authoress. She wsb the joint author, with her 
brother, of the “ Tales from Shakspeare,” “ Mrs. 
Leicester’s School,” and “ Poetry for Children.” 

The remainder of Lamb’s uneventful life was 
divided, until within a few years of his death, be¬ 
tween his toilsome duties at Leadenhall street, his 
literary labours, and his personal and epistolary in¬ 
tercourse with his friends. The list of these, be¬ 
sides Coleridge, who was the medium of introduction 
to most of them, comprising Southey, Godwin, 
Wordsworth, Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, Bernard- Barton, 
Proctor (Barry Cornwall), Haydon, Talfourd, eto. 
A’numerous collection of his letters to these distin¬ 
guished men has been preserved to us, and they are 
among the most delightful and raciest specimens of 
composition the language affords. These unlaboured 
effusions from his warm heart abound in touches of | 
wild and genial homour, subtle wit; felicitous plays 
on words, intermingled with happy criticisms and 
observations on books and men, that reveal a pro¬ 
found insight into the principles and spirit of art 
and nature. Every Wednesday evening, for many 
years, he had a gathering of his friends at his own 
house. The suppers were frequented by the above- 
mentioned members of the literary world, and many 
of the most eminent artists and actors of the day. 
The utmost freedom prevailed. Of the intellectual 
character of these meetings, (some conception may 
be formed, by a reference to the reminiscences fur¬ 
nished ns of Coleridge’s powers of conversation. 
Hazlitt in his essay on “ Persons one would wish 
have seen,” has given a report of a discussion on 0 
of these evenings, that affords a high idea of the 
luxury to heart and brain that must have been en¬ 
joyed by thoBe who mingled in them. With the 
exception of visits, made always in company with 
his sister, during his short annual holidays, to Cole¬ 
ridge, Lloyd, Hazlitt, Wordsworth, Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge (at which two places he delighted to spend 
his vacations), and once to Paris, in 1822, Lamb 
never left London; he always professed a distaste 
for the country and rural scenery, though, perhaps, 
more in sport than serious earnest, for incidental 
allusions in his poems and other works, show a fine 
appreciation of the'beauties of inanimate nature; 
and when he onoe visited Coleridge in Cumberland 
the thorough interest he took in the features of 
mountain and lake scenery, the. long and difficult 
walks he undertook to explore nature in those wilder 
and sublimer manifestations of her beauties, the 
quiet enthusiasm with which he afterwards refers to 
the incidents of this visit, showed that he was keenly 
alive to impressions of natural loveliness and gran¬ 
deur. It is not to be denied; however, that he placed 
the pleasures of the country far below the attrac¬ 
tions of the streets of London. W hen his mind was 
jaded with business and confinement, his remedy 
vas ta stroll along the most thronged thoroughfares 

ranging the crowded streets with a keen eye and 
overflowing heart.” 

In the latter end of 1797, Lamb’s first poetic effu¬ 
sions appeared in print, in company with the poems 
of Coleridge and Lloyd, published by Mr. Cottle, of 
Bristol. Lamb’s share contained the love sonnets 
before referred to, a sonnet to Mrs. Siddons, and j 
some pieces in blank vers'ff, among which was the 
beautiful one with the title of the “Granddame.” 
For the higher qualities of poetry, such as shone 
forth in his friend’s “ Religious Musing,” the com¬ 
positions of Lamb will be searohed in vain. Hisj 


finely and nicely tuned to the inner harmonies of 
the spiritual and material universe; • that few 
writers have, with less effort or display of argument, 
furnished so deep and lively an insight into profound 
truths; that none breathe a kindlier spirit, or instill 
so refined and elevated a morality. 

In 1825, Lamb was released from the “ drudgery 
of the desk,” with a pension of .£450 per annum 
during his life, to be enjoyed by his sister during 
her lifetime, in case she survived him. On the 
attainment of his impatiently looked-for freedom, be 
removed to Enfield, where he continued till his 
death. His feeling on being, at his fiftieth year, 
emancipated from the desk, “ to which he bad 
grown, as it were, until the wood had entered his 
soul,” are admirably described in his essay on 

“ Superannuated Man.” The change does _ 

appear, as might be supposed, to have brought him 
unalloyed pleasure. If, when chained to the desk, 
he bitterly complained of the little leisure he had 
for literary pursuits and intercourse with his friends, 
he soon found himself at a loss for the disposal of 
the wealth of time of whioh he was now suddenly 
the master. He spent much time in long walks into 
the country. 

Successively, in the years 1830 and 1834, he lost 
two of his best friends—Hazlitt and Coleridge. The 

death nf the latte.- tveWBed »i*B 


In September, 1834, he met with a fall, and slightly 
injured his face. The wounds seemed healing, when 
the erysipelas in the head ensued, and he sank be¬ 
neath the stroke, happily without much pain. 1 
was buried in Edmonton church-yard, in a spot 
had pointed out to his sister a fortnight before, 
the spot where he wished his remains to rest. 

The ruling feature in Lamb’s character was its 
entire amiableness. He had the moBt large tolera¬ 
tion, not only in matters of opinion, but of Conduct. 
From no one that had ever once shared his regard 
could he he induced to withdraw it. His conversa¬ 
tion is described as most delightful, abounding in 
wild and whimsical humour, pun and irony, and fine 
observation, intermingled in sweet and marvellous 
confusion. The testimony of one who enjoyed his 
intimacy is to this effect: “ He would startle you 
with the finest perception of truth, separating by a 
phrase the real from a tissue of conventional false¬ 
hoods, and the next moment, by some whimsical in¬ 
vention, make you doubt truth to be a liar. He 
would touch the inmost pulse of profund affection, 
and then break of in some jest, which would sound 
profane to “ ears polite,” but carry as profound a 
meaning to those who had the right key as his most 
pathetic suggestions; and when he loved and doted 
most, he would vent the overflowing of his feelings 
in words that looked like rudeness.” It must not 
be concealed that in his convivial moments he would 
often be betrayed into excesses in the use of stimu¬ 
lating drinks, that immediately afterwards caused 
him the acutest remorse. He also struggled man¬ 
fully against the besetmept, even to the denial of 
the company of sueh men as Southey, Coleridge and 
Wordsworth, that he might not, by the accompani¬ 
ments of the table, be enticed to excess; and it was 
partially to escape the temptations of society that 
he left London and buried himself in the country, 
when he became his own master. We regret that 
truth eompels us to record the failing, even in this 
imperfect delineation of so great and good a man. — 
London Biographical Magazine. 


Plagiarisms or Writers for Periodicals.— It 
appears that a short prose artieje in Putnam’s last 
Monthly is a translation from the German. This 
paper, entitled “ Fitness in Oratory,” is part of a 
treatise on rhetoric by Dr. Francis T. Theremin, in 
the German language, of which a translation has 
already been published in this-city. 

It is impossible for the editors of any periodical, 
monthly or daily, to avoid being taken in occasion¬ 
ally by plagiarists of this class. A few years since, 
there appeared in severel successive numbers of the 
Knickerbocker some of the early poems of Barry 
Cornwall, transcribed by a correspondent and sent 
as original to the editor, who is not easily deceived 
in a mater of this kind, and who, not recollecting 
that he had ever seen them before, naturally congra¬ 
tulated himself on possessing so clever a correspon¬ 
dent. The true authorship of the verses was pointed 
out in the Evening*Post, and the transcriber no 
longer allowed to amuse himself in this manner. 

Not very long afterwards several poems, said to 
be the production of a young person in Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, were sent to the Evening Post , and 
published as original. One or two of them sounded 
rather familiarly to our ear. Our suspicions were 
awakened, and finally we received a poem which we 
were sure vie had seen more than once before. We 
published it, but not as an original poem, requesting 
information as to its author. It appeared that it 
s one of Charles Mackay’s poems. We gave the 
one of our true author in our journal, after which 
received no further contributions from the ex¬ 
traordinary young person in Pittsfield. 

Some years since, Blackwoods Magazine frequently 
contained tales from the German, but published as 
original productions. The tales were well-chosen 
and respectably translated, and it might well be 
that the editor was ignorant of their real origin. 
H was not to be expected that he should be familiar 
enough with the multifarious literature of the Ger¬ 
man language to be able to detect at sight anything 
transferred from it to English. 


Among the pos;humous writings of Butler, the 
author of Hudibras.dn the edition cf his poems lately 
published at Boston, a transcript of what is com¬ 
monly called th’e Aldine edition, is a translation of 
Boilf aux’s Satire or Epistle— f< r we do not recollect 
wh ; oh, and wo have not Boileaux at hand—on 
Rhyme, addressed to Moliere. It is the poem com¬ 
mencing in the original with the line— 

“ Rare et fameux esprit, dont la fertile veine.” 
Butler’s translation is published as original, the 
editor, evidently, not being aware of its real origin. 
Yet it is a very close and faithful translation, al¬ 
though in tome eases the names of English wit 
dunces are substituted for those of the French 
the original .—New York Evening Post. 


The Paris correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazette 
gives the following account of new engines of de¬ 
struction, whioh will be brought into requisition by 
the present European war. He says : 

" The new invention for the more rapid destruc- 
. of human beings, which the war is bringing to 
light, especially in England, will surpass all expec¬ 
tations. The arsenals of England have fora long 
time been closed to visitors, even to members of 
Parliament, while these new and terrible machines 
were being constructed and experimented upon, and 
no knowledge of their existence even was permitted 
until now called forth by actual service. Many 
years ago the English government had a proposition 
before them io adopt Wagner’s floating gun, and 
hesitated. A member of Parliament exclaimed: 
‘He demands hut £300,000, and yet you hesitate! 
Hasten to buy this machine, declare war against 
France, and you will destroy her marine in a few 
days time!’ No attention was paid, to this apos¬ 
trophe at the time in France, and apparently none 
in England, But this terrible invention, of whioh 
the public has ceased to talk, and whioh was even 
ridiculed at the time, has been maturing in conceal¬ 
ment in the arsenals of Woolwich, and is now ready 
to go out on ils work of destruction. 

“The CountLavalette; captain of military marine 
in France, who knew the construction of this gun, it 
is said made endeavours to have it apopted by the 
minister of marine under Louis Philippe. It is 
simply a long Congreve gun, whioh glides along on 
the water in a straight line till it strikes the vessel 
at which it is directed, when it thrusts into its sides 
its iron bead containing two pounds of fulminating 
'powder of mercury. When the fire attains this re¬ 
servoir, it explodes, blowing a hole in the vessel ten 
or twelve feet in diameter, which it is impossible 
for them to close up as they do the round holes made 
by cannon halls. 

“In admitting that the Russian fleets shall retire 
under the inapproachable fortress of Constadt and 
Sebastopol, they cannot be in safety from this terri¬ 
ble Congreve gun, which oarries to almost auy dis¬ 
tance within reach of the aim, and far beyond the 
reach of any other gun. It cannot be prevented 
from passing through the most contracted straits 
where ships pass. 

“ The submarine boats are so perfected at this 
moment, that they can reach and attach a burner to 
an enemy’s ship without running the least danger. 
Experiments are also being made with an asphyxiat¬ 
ing ball, which does not kill, but which paralyzes 
an entire crew for several hours, or until they 
made prisoners. They are embarking into a It 
number of burning explosive halls, which exp 
invariably when they strike, even in the body of a 
horse, for they inflame at the moment of discharge 
" m a gun, and fly burning like small Congreves 


and published between 1742 and 1744. This tat 
vellous poem was all composed either at night, or 
when riding on horseback—an exercise, by the way, 
which gives a sense of mastery and confidence, stirs 
the blood, elevates the animal spirits, and has been 
felt by many to be eminently favourable to thought 
and mental composition. It inspired, we know, such 
men as Burns, Byron, Shelley, and Delta. We love 
to think of Young riding through the green lanes of 
his parish, and cooing out to himself his plaintive 
minstrelsies. We love better still to watch his 
lonely lamp shining at midnight, like a star, through 
the darkness, and seeming to answer the far signal 
of those mightier luminaries whioh are burning 
above in the Great Bear and Orion—the poet the 
while now;dipping his pen to indite his immortalities 
—now leaning his head on his widowed arm, and 
surrendering himself to paroxysms of uncontrollable 
anguish—and now looking out upon the night as the 
“ Lord is abroad ” on the wings of the tempest, or as 
!e is silently shining out his name in suns and 
galaxies—those unwearied “ Watchers,” and unbap- 
tised “ Holy Ones .”—From Nichols recent edition of 
Young's Night Thoughts, edited by the Rev. George 


that his author is profanely sporting with what he until the moment of explosion, when they may apply 
has been accustomed to regard with admiration and ] fire to the ammunition chest and other inflammable 


3 surely as if they were 1 


material, as easily and 
fall in a stubble field. 

“ They are furnishing two small steamboats of a 
singular appearance; which will carry only two 
enormous Paixhan guns, placed on the fore part of 
the vessel. The walls of these little vessels have a 
thickness of six feet, made of oak, standing upright, 
and this covered with a mattress of cotton substance 
a foot and a half thick, which is impenetrable to a 
bullet, and this again covered with a sheeting of iron 
and lead. Its prow has the the angular form of a 
curiass, intended to turn ballets; the roof or deck 
is covered in the same way, so as to allow the bombs 
to glide into the sea, without doing damage. 

“ The fire-ship, very heavy, and a had sailer, will 
be towed and let loose at the proper moment, to ap¬ 
proach near the enemy’s vessels, either when at 
anchor or laying to, which it will attack fore and 
aft with bombs t hi own betwerrwind and water, and 
sprinkling the ship with a shower of Grecian fire. 
One of these burners, taken’ by surpise a fleet of 
vessels in a calm, could with.ease destroy the whole 
fleet, and yet it only requires the labour,of ten do. 
termined men to operate it. 

“ The peace society have agitated the question 
England of how far a nation is justified in employ¬ 
ing othqr and more destructive methods in war than 
those employed by the enemy. Admiral Napier has 
replied to those propositions with irony : ‘ If you fear 
to hurt the enemy put into your guns halls of cotton, 
•"■'I into your caunon cakes of rice ! ’ 

The English fleet is largely provided with bal¬ 
loons, intended to carry inflammable materials to 
scatter over towns, villages, and fleets, when the 
wind favours Such operations. 

“ Another invention, still more terrible than all 
the rest, hut of which the eonstrution has not yet 
been made known, except to a very small number 
of persons, is about to be sent out, to destroy the 
Russians. All these inventions are highly curious 
and interesting in the history of the war, but rather 
afflicting for humanity. 


THE DECLARATION- OF WAR. 


From the Supplement of The London Gazette,March 2 Si 
DECLARATION. 

It is with deep regret that Her Majesty announces 
the failure of her anxious and protracted endeavours 
to preserve for her people aDd for Europe the bless- 
inn-s of peace. 

'he unprovoked aggression of the Emperor of 
Russia against the Sublime Porte has been persisted 
such disregard of consequences, that after 
re-action of the Emperor of Russia of terms 
which the Emperor of Austria, the Emperor of the 
French, and the King of Prussia, as well as Her Ma¬ 
jesty, considered just and equitable, Her Majesty is 
compelled by a sense of what is due to the honour 
of her Crown, to the interests of her people, and to 

the independence of the States of Europe, to com§__ 
forward in defence of an ally whose territory is in¬ 
vaded, and whose dignity and independence are as¬ 
sailed. 

Her Majesty, in justification of the eourse she is 
about to pursue, refers to the transactions in which 
her Majesty has been engaged. 

The Emperor of Russia had some cause of com¬ 
plaint against the Sultan with reference to the set¬ 
tlement, which his Highness had-sanctioned, of the 
conflicting olaims of the Greek and Latin Churches 
to a portion of the Holy Places of Jerusalem and its 
neighbourhood. To the complaint of the Emperor 
of Russia on this head justice was done, and Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Constantinople had the 
satisfaction of promoting an arrangement to which 
no exception was taken by the Russian Government. 

But while the Russian Government repeatedly as¬ 
sured the Government of Her Majesty that the mis¬ 
sion of Prince Menschikoff to Constantinople was 
exclusively directed to the settlement of the question 
of the Holy Places at Jerusalem, Prince Menschikoff 
himself pressed upon the Porte other demands of a 
far more serious and important character, the nature 
of which he in the first instance endeavoured, as far 
as possible, to conceal from Her Majesty’s Ambassa¬ 
dor. And these demands, thus studiously concealed, 
affected, not the privileges of the Greek Choch at 
Jerusalem, but the position of many millions of 
Turkish snhiec.ts irf their relations to their Sovereign 


Turkish subjects it 
the Sultan. 

These demands were rejected by the spontaneous 
decision of the Sublime Porte. 

Two assurances had been given to Her Majesty— 
one, that the mission of Prince Menschikoff only re¬ 
garded the Holv Planes: t.Ba /viw thot hto 


Dr. Young and his “Night Thoughts.”— The 
poet’s life, during the first ten years of his rectorship 
at Welwyn, flbwed on in an open tenor. He was 
igular in his conduct, happy in his family, diligent 
1 his pastoral duties, and easy in his fortune. His 
preaching was popular and useful. His studies 
were principally connected with his own profession, 
and yielded him a growing satisfaction. An anony¬ 
mous writer in the Gentleman's Magazcne for 
1782, who seems to be intimate with him, thus de¬ 
scribes him : “ The dignity of a great and good 
mind appeared in all his actions, and in all his 
words. He conversed on religious subjects with the 
cheerfulness of virtue; his piety was undebased by 
gloom or enthusiasm; he was regular in the per¬ 
formance of all its duties, both in public and in pri¬ 
vate. In his domestic character he was amiable as 
he was venerable in the Christian. His politeness 
such as I never saw equalled : it was invariable 
to hie superiors in rank; to his equals and to his in¬ 
feriors it differed only in degrees of elegance. I 
never heard him speak with roughness to the 
meanest servant. In conversation upon lively sub¬ 
jects he had a brilliancy of wit which was peculiar 
to himself; I know not how to describe it but by 
saying that it was both heightened and softened by 


the amiable qualities of his soul. ' I have seen him 
ill and in pain, yet the serenity of his mind remained 
unruffled. 1 never heard a pCevish expression fall 
from his lips.” Few of his brilliancies are pre¬ 
served, since, unfortunately, he had no Boswell at¬ 
tached to hiB heels. But one or two of the sayings 
that have floated down to us are singularly charac¬ 
teristic. On one very stormy night Young went out 
to his garden, and remained some time. When he 
returned, one expressed wonder why he had stayed 
so long in such an evening. “ Oh,” he replied, “ it 
is a very fine night; the Lord is abroad." He was 
very fond of a garden, and inscribed on the wall of 
his summer-house the wordB, “ Ambulanies id horto 
audiebant vocem Dei ” (walking in the garden, they 
heard the voice of God). He had also erected a 
dial with the inscription, “ Eheu fugaces! ” whioh, 
he said with a smile to Mr. Langton, “ was sadly 
verified, for by the next morning my dial had been 
carried off.” Though sometimes melancholy, he 
was disposed to encourage mirth in others, and 
established an assembly and bowling-green in his 
parish. And had this been all—had Young con¬ 
tinued to pursue such an even, equable course—he 
had been by this time well nigh forgotten ; for we 
do not think that either his satires or plays would of I 
themselves have preserved his name. But it was 
decreed that grief should co-operate with disappoint¬ 
ment in unfolding the full riches of his mind. 
Antseus was strongest when he touched the ground. 

ir so eloquent till he was prostrated on 
his dunghill. And, in order to be able to write the 
“ Night Thoughts,” Young must be plunged in the 
deepest gloom of affliction—“ Thrice flew the shaft, 
and thrice his peace was slain.” In 1736, a daugh¬ 
ter of bis wife, by a former husband, died. 


Mrs. Temple, the Narcissa of his great poem. 
Her disease was a lingering one. Young accom¬ 
panied her to Lyons, where she died, and where her 
remains were brutally denied sepulture, as the dust 
of a Protestant. Her husband, Mr. Temple, or 
Philander, died four years later; and in 1741, 
Young’s wife, or Lucia, also expired. He now felt 
himself alone, and blasted in his solitude. But his 
grief did not sink into sullen, inactivity. He made 
it oracular, and distilled his tears into song. The 
“Night Thoughts” were immediately 


garded the HoJy PJaees; the other, that his mission 
would be of a conciliatory character. 

In both respects Her Majesty’s just expectations 
were disappointed. 

Demands were made which, in the opinion of the 
Sultan, extended to the substitution of the Emperor 
of Russia’s authority for his own over a large por¬ 
tion of his subjects, and those demands were en¬ 
forced by a threat; and when Her Majesty learnt 
that, on announcing the termination of his missior- 
Prince Menschikoff delared that the refusal of his 
demands would impose upon the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment the necessity of seeking a guarantee by its own 
power, her Majesty thought proper that her fleet 
should leave Malta, and, in co-operation with that 
of His Majesty, the Emperor of the French, take 
up its station in the neighbourhood of the Darda¬ 
nelles. 

So long as the negotiation bore an amicable ebnr- 
acter Her Majesty refrained from any demons tration 
01 force. But When, in addition fo the assemblage 
of large military forces on the frontier of Turkey, 
the Ambassador of Russia intimated that serious con¬ 
sequences would ensue from the refusal of the Sul¬ 
tan to comply with unwarrantable demands, Her 
Majesty deemed it right, in conjunction with the 
Emperor of the French, to 
proof of her determination 
rights of the Sultan. 

The Russian Government has maintained that the 
determination of the Emperor to occupy the Princi¬ 
palities was taken in consequence of the advance of 
the fleets of England and France. But the menace 
of invasion of the Turkish territory was conveyed in 
Count Nesselrode’s note to Redschid Pasha of the 
19th (31st) of May, and restated in hie dispatoh to 
Baron Brunow of the 20th of May (1st of June), 
which announced the determination of the Emperor 
of Russia to order his troops to occupy the Princi¬ 
palities, if the Porte did not within a week comply 
with the demands of Russia. 

The dispatoh to her Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Constantinople, authorizing him in certain specified 
contingencies to send for the British fleet, was dated 
the 31st of May, and the order sent direct from Eng¬ 
land to her Majesty’s Admiral to proceed to the 
neighbourhood of the Dardanelles was dated the 3d 
of June. 

The determination to occupy the Principalities was 
therefore taken before the orders for the advance of 
the combined squadrons were given. 

The Sultan’s Minister was informed that unless he 
signed within a week, and without the change of a 
word, the Note proposed to the Porte by Prince 
Menschikoff on the eve of his departure from Con¬ 
stantinople, the Principal ties of Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia would be occupied by Russian troops. The 
Sultan could not accede to so insulting a demand; 
but, when the actual occupation of the Principalities 
took place, the Sultan did not, as he might have 
done in the exercise of his undoubted right, declare 
war, but addressed a protest to his allies. 

Her Majesty, in conjunction with the Sovereigns 
of Austria, France and Prussia, has made various 
attempts to meet any just demands of the Emperor 
of Russia, without (affecting the dignity and indepen¬ 
dence of the Sultan ; and had it been the sole object of 
Russia to obtain security for the enjoyment by the 
Christian subjects of the Porte of their privileges and 
immunities, she would have found it in the offers that 
have been made by the Sultan. But, as that security 
was not offered in the shape of a special and separate 
stipulation with Russia, it was rejected. Twice has 
this offer been made by the Sultan, and recommended 
by the Four Powers, onoe by a note originally pre¬ 
pared at Vienna, and subsequently modified by the 
Porte, once by the proposal of bases of negotiation " 
agreed upon at Constantinople on the 31st of December, 
and approved at Vienna on the 13th of January, as 
offering to the two parlies the means of arriving at an 
understanding in a becoming and honourable manner. 

It is thus manifest that a right for Russia to interfere 
the ordinary relations of Turkish subjects to their 
Sovereign, and not to the happiness of Christian com¬ 
munities in Turkey, was the object sought for by the 
Russian Government; to such a demand the Snltan 
would not submit, and His Highness, in self-defence, 
declared war upon Russia,, but Her Majesty, never¬ 
theless, in conjunction with her allies, has not ceased 
her endeavours to restore peace between the contend- 
‘ ig parlies. 

The time has, however, now arrived when the advice 
and remonstrances of the Four Powers having proved 
wholly ineffectual, and the military preparations of 
Russia becoming daily more extended, it is but too 
obvious that the Emperor of Russia has entered upon a 
course of policy, which, if unchecked, must lead to the 
destruction of the Ottoman Empire. 

In this conjuncture Her Majesty feels called upon, 
by regard for an ally, the integrity and independence 
of whose empire have been recognised as essential to 
the peace of Europe, by the sympathies of her people 
with right against wrong, by a desire to avert from her 
dominions most injurious consequences, and to save 
Europe from the preponderance of a Power which has 
violated the faith of treaties, and defies the opinion o 
the civilized world, to take up arms, in conjunction 
with the Emperor of the French, for the defence of the 
Sultan. 

Her Majesty is persuaded that in so acting, she will 
have the cordial support of her people ; and that' the 


pretext of zeal for the Christian religion, will be used 
in vain to cover an aggression undertaken in disregard 
of its holy precepts, and of its pure and beneficent 
spirit. 

Her Majesty humbly trusts that her efforts may be 
successful, and that, by the blegBing of Providence, 
peace may be re-established on safe and solid founda¬ 
tions. 

Westminster, March 28,1864. 



